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Easter 
By W. MR. 


PRING, with that nameless pathos in the air!” 

S The recurrent miracle is upon us once again, 
and all our freshened. senses drink its joy. 

Even the shop 
Flower- 


The sap begins to stir within us. 
windows burgeon and blossom in colors. 
sellers appear on the street corners, and bunches of 
violets decorate my lady’s waist and reflect their color 
in her dew-bright laughing eyes. The street car bells 
are less raucous, and more sweet in their music, and 
the chug-chug and the honk of the automobile re- 
mind you of the loose ice dropping into streams from 
greening banks, or the sound of wild geese flying in 
the night. The brass on horses’ harness gleams 
bravely, and the corner cop’s blue un‘form is like a 
patch of fallen April sky. The children romp with 
open coats on the street, and hop-scotch diagrams ap- 
pear chalked on the walks and tops are a spinning on 
the asphalt streets. Off are the long cloaks of the 
girls, and their shapes stand forth to be caressed by 
the amorous eye. Strawberries greet you on the 
morning table, and the mail is full of m‘lliner’s ads 
and those of solicitous tailors. Rumors run about 
the place, of house cleaning. You catch the dust 
from portieres when the winey wind blows in the 
open window. Did you hear that chirping bird this 
morning in the tree in the front yard, and looking 
out, did you note the little pimpling bulges on the 
branches. Every other minute the house dog out in 
the back yard is chasing his tail, and the ashman is 
calling musically in the alley. An urge is on you to 
walk to work, and in the evening the late lingering 
light deceives you into staying at the office until 
seven, when you think it only five o'clock. Gee, 
but this life is good and sweet, and you yourself are a 
tingling resurrection. In your veins is s'nging the 


universal anthem of Easter. 


eet 


Reflections 


Anent the Exposers 

OME of the magazines have begun advertising 

themselves on the strength of the fact that they 

contain nothing in the way of exposures of evil 
conditions in the country. To be sure they are maga- 
zines the ownership of which is vested in people more 
or less closely related to or identified with the ele- 
ments through whose activities the evils hitherto ex- 
posed are generated, but there is no doubt that too 
many men and women have been, as Oscar Wilde said, 
writing at the top of their voices on corruption, 
We don’t want the fash- 
ion of exposure to die out altogether, but all must 
admit that the tremendous output of exposure is 
calculated to induce callousness in the public mind 
on the subject. Furthermore it is folly to be expos- 
ing things and dodging the obvious remedy. There 
is not a single evil that has occupied the attention of 
McClure’s, Everybody’s, the Cosmopolitan that would 
not be smitten to helplessness by the adoption of a sys- 
tem of taxation that would destroy the privilege given 
individuals and corporations to tax their fellow men. 
Prevent men or corporations holding land out of use 
in order to increase the usufruct of land in limited 
use, prevent the holding of public property in private 
right by franchise bestowals, and we would have no 
monopolies, we would see no boodling, we would need 


shamelessness, treason, etc. 


no tariff for protection, we would have no dire pov- 
erty. We have had enough of exploited evil. We 
have been fooled too often by empiric remedial legis- 








lation. What we want is simply the application of 
common justice and common sense to the general 
proposition that privilege has grown up dangerously 
in this republic whence it was supposed privilege was 
banished. Abolish private use and control of public 
property without adequate compensation to the public 
—that is the remedy. The land belongs to all the 
people. Let them use it. Tax land values so that 
land must be used or else let go. Destroy land 
monopoly and all other monopolies must go unless 
they monopolize through superiority in efficiency of 
service to the public. Take the tax off the use of 
land. This means the encouragement of labor, thrift, 
Tax out of the land into the public 
treasury all its community-given value. Then all 
land must be used to have value above that created 
by the presence of the community. No man then will 
hold more land than he can use. There will therefore 
always be a plenty of land to which all the people can 
turn to produce what they need in the event of too 
extortionate price upon production. Free the land of 
ownership that keeps it out of use and the law of 
supply and demand will have full natural sway in 
all things, since all things come, in the last analysis, 
from the land, whether it be a diamond, a statesman’s 
mind, a great picture, a turnip or a workman’s tool. 
Let us hear of the remedy. “We know too well the 
story of our thralldom.” 


improvement. 


ot 
Our pure press praised Norman Hapgood, of Col- 
lier’s Weekly, for exposing Col. Mann, of Town Top- 
ics. They are all roasting Norman Hapgood now 
because he has attacked the great fake and patent 
poison medicine advertising graft. It all depends 
on whose ox is gored. 
ot 
The Secretary of State says that Ambassadors are 
the President’s Ambassadors and represent him. Since 
when? The President is not a monarch. Ambassa- 
dors represent the people of the United States and no 
The President is only a nart of the people. 
of 


one else. 


Little Rolla’s Bait 

LitTLe RoLia, the Mayor, is very ready to do any- 
thing the Terminal Association wants. He even con- 
sents to throw out the feelers for the Association. 
The only word he has said on all the terminal discus- 
sion has been a word for the Terminal monopoly. 
Little Rolla is an indurated caste man. He has 
no use for the people, except in so far as he believes 
that the best thing for the people is to have the suc- 
cessful big men of the great local interests take care 
of them in condesceinding, supercilious fashion. The 
Terminal will take care of the people by unloading 
its old bridge upon us, and getting us to build them 

The old bridge is played out. It is ex- 
Its operation will eat up revenue and yield 
none. What will be the use of a $10,000,000 rail- 
road bridge and tunnel with no roads to use it? The 
Terminal Association is simply using Wells as its 
agent, knowingly or unknowingly. to dump upon the 
City of St. Louis a cumbersome, antiquated property 
that will be a drain upon the community, for a new, 
modern, perfectly appointed bridge that will carry 
the traffic. The surprise of all surprises is, however, 
that the Post-Dispatch swallows the bait, hook, line 
and sinker. But the proposition of Little Rolla only 
shows what the Mrrror has said all along: that a free 
bridge without railroads to use it will be of no value 
The cure for 


a new one. 
pensive. 


to the city, no relief to its commerce. 
our traffic troubles lies in free ferries that will ena- 
ble the small shipper to transport his own goods 
across the river- without paying the arbitrary. The 


scheme to extend the tunnel so as to make it a great 
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ibway system looks fine; but watch and see the way 
will be deflected to the end of giving an under- 
round monopoly to the North American Securities 
ompany. The suspension bridge we are to give the 
erminal Association in exchange for the old bridge 
ill shut out the proposed Busch bridge, and the same 
coneern’s South Side terminals. Little Rolla has 
creat alacrity in broaching this project, which is de- 
igned ultimately to cinch and clinch us in the grasp 
of a monopoly of freight transportation across the 
river, and under as well as over the streets. 
fe 


SPEAKER CANNON begins to loom up more for- 
midably as a possible Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent. If Taft should decide to accept a place on the 
Supreme bench, Uncle Joe would be more popular 
than any man on his side of the house who has yet 
heen mentioned as Roosevelt’s successor. 

ot of 

Dowte’s religion has gone “bust.” Napoleon ad- 
vised a man who wanted to start a permanent new 
religion that the way to do it was to suffer crucifix- 
ion and rise again the third day. 

% % 
The Case of Archbishop Ireland 

ArcHBISHOP IRELAND is said to be in Rome “ex- 
plaining” to the Pope. It is said that there has been 
more than a suspicion of secular, social, political 
influence from America operating to the end of induc- 
ing the Pope to make Archbishop Ireland a cardinal. 
It is said that one reason why Bellamy Storer was re- 
moved as ambassador at Vienna was that Mrs. Storer 
was “intriguing” to have the Archbishop promoted in 
the American Catholic hierarchy. Now Mrs, Storer 
may not be guilty, but it is a fact that no man has 
suffered more because of fool friends than John Ire- 
land, archbishop of St. Paul. He is a simple sort of 
man, this great prelate, but he has been used too much 
by politicians and others. They have put him forward 
in campaigns as a Republican advocate in a way little 
short of scandalous. They have used his name even 
at the White House in little local squabbles over Fed- 
eral “pie.” They have advertised him as an “Amer- 
ican” Catholic, int:mating that he was therein at fun- 
damental odds with Rome on grave matters of faith, 
to say nothing of discipline. They tried to make him 
out to be something in this country like to what Doel- 
linger was in Germany. With the best intentions, 
possibly, they thus insidiously aspersed his loyalty 
and though the Pope did not take seriously the accu- 
sations which pointed to these representations as evi- 
dence of disloyalty, there is no doubt that the stir caus- 
ed by the affair left the archbishop in somewhat of a 
clouded glory at the Vatican. Certain wealthy Cath- 
olics—whose wealth is notoriously tainted—have sim- 
ply used the simple and kindly prelate to keep them- 
selves to the front in this country, politically and so- 
They couldn’t go into a National Republican 
Committee caucus without oleaginously indicating 
what Archbishop Ireland could do with the Catholic 
vote in certain contingencies. The archbishop did 
help such men out of gratitude, because when he was in 
grave financial difficulties some years ago, they came 
to his relief from their fat purses, filled with spoils 
of the star routes and other scandalous govermental 
grafts. Some of the same people helped McKinley in 
the same way when he met with business disaster, and 
grafted on his gratitude when, later, he became Presi- 
lent. It is to the archbishop’s honor that he likes his 
‘riends, but it is his misfortune that those friends have 
foolishly tagged him as a kind of Catholic which, in 
o far as it makes any distinction at all in Catholicity, 
s inimical to the very spirit and essence of that church, 


cially. 
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Those friends have hurt the kind old man by inducing 
plutocratic papers-to boom him for a cardinalate at 
every meeting of the consistory, by putting him for- 
ward for all sorts of places as negotiator in affairs 
between this country and the Catholic countries. This 
has not helped hi mat Rome, where outside interfer- 
ence in the church’s policies as to promotion is al- 
ways resented. It is no wonder then if the Pope should 
want to know what is the exact status of the prelate 
towards all this misguided boosting of his interests. 
Clearly Rome doesn’t want its prelates mixing up in 
American politics on one side or the other. Of course, 
the Pope will learn the truth, which is, that other peo- 
ple, some of them belonging in the category of giant 
grafters, have been using the archbishop of St. Paul 
to keep themselves to the fore in politics as presuma- 
bly controlling the Catholic votes. There is no fear 
therefore, that the archbishop will be “disciplined,” 
though he may be delicately warned against some of 
the influences that have been endeavoring to use him 
to their own ends. Just now particularly the Roman 
Church cannot afford to have it brought too promin- 
ently to public attention that some of its greatest rep- 
representatives in this country are too closely and inti- 
mately associated with men of millions whose millions 
had their beginnings in operations which smacked 
strongly of spoliation of their country and their fellow 


citizens. 


} 
THE White House cat, Slipppers, has had seven 


kittens. Secretary Taft will take them down to Colon 
at once on a warship and drown them in the Panama 
canal, or in such part of the ditch as has thus far been 
digged. 


2. 


te 
“Folly” 

*Twas this way. Andrew Christie’s wife was beau- 
tiful, a neurose, sympathetic—to everybody or anybody: 
except her husband. Her pet name was Folly. She 
met Haldane Gore who was a poet and had consump- 
tion. They loved. Then they parted because the wife 
was determined to stick it out with Andrew. In time 
came a baby. Then the poet came back and the old 
affinity asserted itself. She went down to London and 
met the poet and almost begged him to run away with 
her, but he was a gentleman, if he was a poet, and did 
love her; and her husband called for her and took her 
home to the baby, taken seriously ill. For a time, hus- 
band and wife were almost brought into rapport by 
the child, but the wife and mother took the child’s 
death for a sign that she should go to Gore. And 
she went. She found h'm in the last stages of con- 
sumption. She annoyed him, not vulgarly, of course, 
but in a spiritual sort of way, for he foresaw the end 
and he plotted silently with himself to get her back 
to her husband, while she took him to a miracle spring 
for cure. Here the author of “Folly,” Edith Rickert, 
(Baker Taylor Co., New York), remembers her Zola 
and D’Annunzio, for the scenes but echo “Lourdes” 
and a great chapter in “The Triumph of Death,” even 
as the rapprochment scene between Folly and Andrew 
over their child is reminiscent of the incident in “Ma- 
dame Bovary” when Charles Bovary, performing an 
operation for club foot, seems momentarily on the 
verge of winning and holding the harlot-heart of his 
wife, Emma. All the time Andrew Christie in his 
numb, dumb, phlegmatic, matter-of-fact, typically Eng- 
lish sort of way knows all about Folly’s love for the 
poet. So does his mother. They talk it over. They 
think it best to let Folly work out of her mental and 
spiritual system her idea of an affinity with the suffer- 
ing poet. Folly is very much in earnest, and justifies 
her silliness with fine psychologizing that almost con- 
vinces the reader she is fulfilling a higher law. There 
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is no note of sensuality in the relationship between 
her and the poet. She feels, reversing the finale of 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Candida,” that the loyer 
needs her more than the husband and she mothers him 
with mpch singularly spiritual sentiment contrasting 
oddly with the unconventionality and, apparently 
worse, the immorality of the situation. The husband 
waits patiently. Finally the poet by a ruse sends Folly 
away on an errand for him, arranges that her husband 
shall meet her, and then betakes himself from his 
Spanish seclusion to America. He dies at New York. 
Folly is taken home by her husband and his ultra- 
philosophically wise mother and tries to figure herself 
out. Comes a letter from the poet written just before 
death at New York. The husband of Folly puts it in 
her hand and she reads it. Gore reminds her that the 
secret of the best of life is work for others. She 
starts a poor children’s refuge in London. This isn’t 
quite what she wants. Her husband seeks her out. 
They have a long talk and finally by subtle gradations 
they reach an understanding and are reunited. All 
of which, to read it as here set down, seems almost a 
burlesque of a problem novel, but read, as elaborated, 
qualified, deftly distinguished and explicated by a 
rarefied and uncond'tioned ethic in Edith Rickerts’ 
light but rare and easy style, it seems to be convincing. 
Folly is a Lady Kitty Ashe, only more so. She im- 
presses one as a marvel of dialectical precosity in self- 
analysis, and you forget that whatever she may be 
spiritually, she is probably, at the best, physically, only 
a glamoured case of “nerves.” She was in somewhat 
the same psycho-physical state as Ibsen’s Hedda Gab- 
ler—a subject of mal de mere long protracted. The 
purple patches of her philosophical disquisitions on 
and with herself, her husband, her mother-in-law, her 
ideal lover, were probably more purpureal than any- 
thing else. The whole story moves in a realm that is 
related to reality only through the author’s skill and 
would be unhealthy but for the cleverness with which 
all carnality is ignored in the situation. Even the 
husband’s complaisance—and surely there’s been none 
such since Master Francois Villon pimped for La 
Grosse Margot—is made to seem morally and almost 
beatifically heroic. The husband’s mother, too, is an 
achievement in the simulation of verity in unreality. 
One almost forgets in Edith Rickert’s hypnotic dex- 
terity the tuberculous atmosphere of a large part of 
the book and the sum total is an impression of inter- 
est and charm somewhere and somewhat between the 
idiosyncratic fascination of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's 
“Marriage of William Ashe” and Mrs. Frankau’s 
“Baccarat.” If you like an excursion into the region 
of abnormality in advanced modernity as to the prob- 
lem of “the eternal triangle,” “Folly” is the book for 


you. 


Many of our consuls in the Far East are shown 
to have been weak or bad men, or both. Still that’s 
all right. That’s the place for ’em—‘where there ain’t 
no Ten Commandments and a man can have a thirst.” 
And shouldn’t our consuls fit themselves to their en- 
vironment, get en rapport, as it were with the situa- 


tion, to be properly efficient and effective? 
he te 
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Hating Folk 

Missourt Democrats who hate Gov. Folk are now 
planning to send up a clarion call for Mr. Bryan at 
the forthcoming State conventions. This, they think, 
will stop the talk of Folk for President. Are they 
quite sure he wants to be President just yet? It seems 
to me that Missouri Democrats are devoting too much 
time to stopping Folk. There isn’t much to Mis- 
souri Democracy without Folk. If they are deter- 
mined, these Democrats who hate Folk, to humiliate 
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him, they may find that the people of Missouri differ 
with them. They may find, too, that Mr. Bryan is 
opposed to anything which has for its purpose the 
discrediting of Folk. Mr. Bryan is a bigger man 
than these Missouri Democrats give him credit for 
being, and he will not be party to the scheme to snub 
a man whose record saved him alone from Democrat- 
ic disaster in this State in 1904. Mr. Bryan is not 
jealous of Folk. Mr. Bryan may come back from 
the Orient and help Folk to an election to the United 
States Senate. He will be found squelching any 
Democrat who isn’t: a Wall ‘street Democrat. 
ote of 

Critic Metcatr, of Life, sues the Theater Trust 
for $270,000 for excluding him from the New York 
play houses. He hopes, after the verdict is in, to 
write cheques instead of critiques, but it will be diffi- 
cult to prove his occupation’s gone, because he writes 
most excellent criticisms, these days, of the plays that 
he is not permitted to see. 

te 
Do We Face a World-wide Famine? 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine, telling about the 
way in which chemistry is to solve the food problem 
of the future, which is largely a problem of getting 
nitrogen out of the air, winds up with a startling 
assertion to the effect that the great financial combina- 
tions are preparing to corner this nitrogen supply, 
largely by keeping secret the processes of extracting 
it by burning the air, or otherwise. If the scientist 
who writes thus be well informed he only demonstrates 
that what the fiction writer, H. G. Wells, imagined of 
a far future is to come true in a short time and the 
money kings will be in truth “the masters of the 
bread.” In the light of such a statement it is well, 
even while making allowance for overstatement, to 
consider whether some way cannot be devised to pre- 
vent this corner in nitrogen from the air and a du- 
plication upon a stupendous and murderous scale of 
the great present monopoly of the nitrate beds of 
Chile. Clearly one way to do this will be by restrict- 
ing the grant of patents for the manufacture of such 
a necessary article. Imagine a patent that would make 
us all dependent upon and tributaries of a few men 
who control the processes of providing the prime ele- 
ment of nutrition of men and beasts and plants, when 
the natural methods of nitrogenizing life fail, as this 
scientist says they are already failing in many lands. 
The government surely may assert and exert a right 
to confiscate for the public benefit any process, by 
whomsoever discovered or invented, for the nutrition 
of humanity. Preferably the discoverer or inventor 
should be paid a good sum for his work, a generous 
sum, but the result should be appropriated for all, 
even as an army justly siezes of what it wants for 
subsistence in time of war. Moreover, government 
scientific bureaus must be increased in number to study 
this subject and put the people at large in possession 
of the results of such study. Already the government 
is entered upon such study in various ways, and we. 
seem to remember much ridicule and denunciation 
heaped upon the different bureaux already established 
as examples of extravagance in administration. The 
means.to keep up growth and life in nlants and men, 


to fertilize and fructify anemic fields should be given — 


the widest publicity, that as many men as possible 
may address themselves to the utilization of the knowl- 
edge for the world’s continuance and their own profit, 
All this seems too serious, you think? You won't 
think so after reading in the article in Harper’s Mag- 
azine of the disappearance of the very necessary ni- 
trates and of the very serious and expensive interest 
that is being taken by great manufacturing concerns, 
in Germany and elsewhere, with a view to finding pro- 
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cesses profitable and controlable for the production of 
this nitrogen. The article in Harper’s is no sensation- 
al “scare.” The danger of the exhaustion of the 
earth’s nutriment is quite close upon us and the first 
steps have been taken by great manufacturers to keep 
in secret monopoly so much as they have learned of 
the methods whereby to protract the fecundity of 
Mother Earth. It is time for the government to begin 
looking forward to preventing the upgrowth of a mo- 
nopoly of the use of the air for human alimentation 
even as there has grown a monopoly of the use of the 
land by a few. And the first step is in the direction 
of discontinuing the grants of exclusive patents of all 
kinds, though rewarding, and sumptuously rewarding, 
all discoverers and inventors whose development of 
the forces and components of nature shall be of bene- 
fit to mankind. 

THE brewers and saloon men of this State and city 
may as well begin arming for the fray. They are 
soon to be up against a high license proposition—$1,000 
ner year. That has been tried in Ohio and in Chicago, 
The movement is shortly due here. And it will come 
from both parties. 

How To Treat The Press 

WHEN your daughter disappears, or your wife 
runs away, or any other such deplorable domestic mis- 
fortune overtakes you, don’t try to stall off the news- 
papers with distorted facts to explain the matter. 
Investigation is sure to uncover the misrepresentation 
and the final patching up of explanations is sure to be 
difficult and distressing. When trouble hits you and 
the press boys come around, tell them the truth so far 
as you know it. They will not then make it worse 
than it really is by their speculations and their state- 
ments of rumor. The family that is hard h't by some 
eccentric or immoral misdeed by one of its members 
will always fare better by taking the press into its 
confidence. The press may not ignore the item, but it 
will "let everyone down easy. It is not anxious to 
blight homes or ruin lives. It does not print a hun- 
dred “social sensations” for everv one it does print. 
This small bit of advice is offered gratis in view of 
the anti-climactic culmination of the recent disap- 
pearance and recovery in the Far West of Miss 
Brandt of this city. 

of 

In its strenuous fight for the control of local 
Democratic politics by Mr. Harry B. Hawes, the 
Republic makes a noise like a race track. 

of of 
Individualism vs. Socialism 

Mr. BryAn’s essay, “Individualism vs. Socialism,” 
in the current Century is a compact and concise state- 
ment of the issue, with a decision in favor of indi- 
vidualism. In effect, he seems to say that until in- 
dividualism has been tried out and found wanting, 
Socialism must be postponed. He maintains that in 
so far as both profess to aspire to a realization of the 
fundamental hopes and faiths of Christianity, individ- 
ualism promises as good results as Socialism.  In- 
dividualism has been tried and has shown some fail- 
ures; socialism is as yet only a theory. Socialism as 
an accomplished fact has nothing to show. Mr. Bry- 
an’s contention is sound and practical. It is that in- 
dividualism is not to be condemned and abandoned 
because it has flaws. Probably socialism, as a system 
that would be operated by human beings, would also 
show the faults naturally flowing from human imper- 
fection. The faults of individualism can be cured 
without destroying individualism and substituting so- 
cialism. The merits and benefits of individualism 


would not be conserved by recourse to _ so- 





cialism, an untried system. Socialism and individua 
ism go hand in hand to a certain point of expedie: 
economy in production and service, but after that tl 
verdict is all against socialism and it is a verdict that 
is indicated in the question “who is to do all the ug! 
and nasty work in a socialistic community?” It is dif 
ficult to see how Mr. Bryan’s contention can be suc 
cessfully disputed. It is gratifying that Mr. Bryan 
should so disclose himself when such declaration musi 
inevitably lase him many supporters as a_ possible 
candidate for President. 
of fe 
“Shack” 


WHEN you're trying to think of a good, resource- 
ful, effective Missouri Democrat these days you don’t 
have to go farther than Congressman Dorsey W. 
Shackleford, who has been pulling the beard of 
Speaker Cannon and making a fight against rule and 
committee tyranny on behalf of measures introduced 
by a Republican colleague from his own State. 
Shackleford has fought the bossism of his own party 
leader in Congress and has made himself distinguished 
without being frantic or fantastic. He seems to cut a 
bigger figure even than De Armond or Champ Clark 
or James T. Lloyd or Mr. Rucker who rather over- 
did a eulogy of Mr. Bryan in hustings fash‘on a short 
time since on the floor of the House. Mr. Shackle- 
ford ought to be kept in Congress, provided his party 
is not called upon later to save itself by nominating 
him. for Governor. 

ot ey 
Why It Is, Is It? 

Tue Post-Dispatch, having gone over to the Wells 
Terminal camp on the bridge proposition, reminds me 
of a story found in a new life of “Dan Leno,” the late 
idol of the London music hall stage. Soon after his 
confinement in a private asylum Leno got up an argu- 
ment with one of the attendants about the correctness 
of the clock, “That clock’s wrong,” he said. “No, 
sir;” replied the attendant, “the clock is quite right.” 
Leno retorted: “I tell you it’s wrong.” “No, sir; it’s 
quite right.” “Then, if it’s right, what’s it doing 
here?” If the P.-D. is right, what is it doing in the 
Wells aggregation of friends of the terminal interests? 

ot 
Some Good Officials 

Assessor O’Brien, of St. Louis, has raised the 
assessment of important, well-located down t»wn 
property to figures approximating 65 per cent of the 
property’s annual value. This is a move in the right 
direction. Most of the value of this property is value 
created by the growth of the city and the city is en- 
titled to its share in that value. The Assessor will 
probably be as just in assess'ng property out of the 
center of the city. Down town property has been un- 
der assessed. Other property has been over-assessed. 
The smaller property owner should be assessed in the 
value somewhat above this. Thé big property owners 
but upon a more rational valuation. The value of a 
piece of property is what its owner can get for it, 
and most small property is usually assessed at a 
value somewhat above this. The big property owner 
will fight Mr. O’Brien’s assessments, but they won't 
fight hard if the facts are all brought out. They are 
enriched by every footstep that passes their property. 
They have profited by extensive improvements at pub- 
lic expense. They “have no kick coming” on the face 
of the facts. Smaller property owners, on the other 
hand, have just ground of complaint in that their 
holdings are given a fictitious valuation by the boosting 
of real estate speculators. The protests of the small 
property owner should receive as much attention as 
those of the great holders of ground. Assessor 
O’Brien will come pretty near doing justice under 
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e law as it is. He is one of the best officials this 

ty has éver had. There are few, unfortunately, con- 

sting with him the honors for faithful service of 

iblic interest, under conditions as they understand 

iem, but one of them certainly is Mr. James Y. 
‘layer, the Comptroller. For men not professedly 
radical in their economic views, these two officials 
come very near to the ideal of administering their 
important duties with a prime and sole regard to the 
greatest good of the greatest number of the people 
of this city. They are sound financiers and the best 
of it is that they co-operate splendidly to good ends, 
barring such matters as may be at least considered 
as subjects upon which there may be an honest dif- 
ference of opinion. It is extremely pleasant to vary 
the monotony of criticism with well deserved ap- 
proval of such public servants. Also it suggests that 
there are some other holders of public office in this 
city who are worthy of commendation which we hope 
we shall not withhold when occasion comes for its 
appropriate bestowal. 

% 
Literature and Libel 

WE lament the disanpearance from the Sunday 
Globe-Democrat of <he very interesting department of 
local gossip that was captioned “At the Sign of the 
Striped Pole.” A little thing like a $50,000 libel suit 
by Billy Flynn and a $100,000 suit by Mr. William H. 
Miltenberger because of flippant and too imaginative 
references in that scintillating feuilleton should not 
deprive the community of such a hebdomadal feast of 
wit and humor and happy observation. It was a libel 
suit by a Democratic statesman that caused the discon- 
tinuance in the same paper of the Sunday screeds of 
the cynical “Old Politician.” If libel suits are to have 
this effect upon literature in St. Louis we may shortly 
see the Globe-Democrat appearing with blank pages, 
like Elbert Hubbard’s celebrated “Essay on Silence.” 
In order to secure a resumption of the suppressed 
causeries the Mrrror is willing to start a popular sub- 
scription fund from which to pay damages that may 
be assessed against the paper for its flights of imagina- 
tion. If the Globe-Democrat doesn’t “buck up” and 
show some spunk some one will take exception to 
some comment by T. K. H. in the department of 
“Side Lights on Current Events” and then we shall 
be plunged into the abyss of gloom by the discon- 
tinuance of that admirable daily feature. We do not 
approve of libel. Especiaily we do not approve of any 
disparaging utterances concerning Mr. William H. 
Miltenberger who buys a million dollar corner every 
morning before breakfast and sells it for two million 
just after lunch. No do we like to think that unsooth 
should be said of Mr. Billy Flynn, but we do think 
that the Globe-Democrat should be proud of and flaunt 
the fact that it has been able to discover something 
to say about a member of the State Democratic ring 
that even such statesman himself could consider libel- 
ous. Such an achievement amounts to no more nor 
less than a discovery of an hitherto undiscovered 
subliminal ethical sensitiveness in an organism hither- 
'o unsuspected of such a possession. We hope the 
‘‘lobe-Democrat will shortly resume its suppressed 
‘eatures and not patiently stand for the terrorization 
{ literature by libel litigation. 

> . 
Raiding Women 

WirtHovut wishing to hamper the police work of 
urification, one may ask if recent raiding of the 
ymphs du pave is not an unwarranted and senseless 
xhibition of police power. These unhappy creat- 


res, after being raided and locked up, can only move 
. other localities, where their presence will be more 
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This raiding is not authorized by any 
law. The arrests are illegal when the police have 


unpleasant. 
no personal evidence of misdemeanor. Policemen 
have no right to drive persons out of their homes, 
nor are they legally empowered to enter houses with- 
out warrant of law, and their “orders to move” are 
effective only because of their read:ness to enforce 
compliance by lawless terrorization. The police are 
persecuting these unfortunates. These raids are out- 
rageous when we remember that the police have not 
dared to raid the bucket shops without warrants, and 
haven’t tried to raid them w:th warrants, because the 
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bucket-shop keepers have money to fight for their 
rights. The women of evil life have rights that even 
the police should respect. They have a right to live 
somewhere, and the police have no right to invade 
their homes on suspicion, and lock them up on general 
principles. This raiding is an old, bad custom, and 
should be abandoned. 
ot 

Hat., gentle spring! It may or may not help the 
strikers or the operators, but it surely is a great boon 
to the suffering consumer, a piece of rare good for- 
tune for the innocent bystander. 


The Potters and the Potters’ Wheel 


By Frances 


HERE are so many girls doing things “for fads, 
so many who make—more or less—of the 
“artistic temperament” an excuse for running 

rot into all sorts of fantastic vagaries, that. it is at 
once a surprise and genuine delight to run across a 
coterie of talented girls who are earnestly getting 
something worth having out of their artistic bents 
and artistic temperaments, 

It was in November. 1904, that such a coterie of 
girls, congenial in tastes and honest in a desire to im- 
prove their several talents, met and formed the 
“Potters.” The home of Mrs. Chas. Harris had al- 
ways been a favorite meeting place for these girls 
and it was Celia Harris who suggested the idea of 
some sort of organization and system in their work 
and meetings. Since then Mrs, Harris has been a 
sort of sponsor and guide for the “Potters” and her 
home has been their regular rendezvous. The original 
“Potters” were Misses Wilhelmina and Grace Par- 
rish, Caroline Risque, Sara Teasdale, Vine Colby and 
Celia Harris. Later their circle was augmented by 
Miss Inez Dutro and one young lady who mod- 
estly offers only her initials and who is known as E. 
W. and just since the new year they have taken in 
Miss Petronelle Sombart. 

“Will” Parish acknowledges that when they sett- 
led upon the idea of publishing a magazine for them- 
selves as an outlet for their particular tastes and 
talents and to create a raison d’etre for systematic 
duties, she elected herself editor-in-chief as being the 
“only person in the lot who could run anything,” a 
statement to which the rest of the Potters meekly and 
with all honesty assent. That Wilhelmina is a born 
organizer, editor and executive officer there is not the 
shadow of a doubt. 
might take a leaf out of her book of management and 
thereby always keep copy on the hook. Of course 
she is also a born tyrant. Each Potter is required 
to contribute something for each month’s “Potters’ 
Wheel,” and its editor quietly but firmly sees that the 
contribution is forthcoming; not an easy matter, I 
opine, among a lot of girls. “I simply go and camp at 
their houses,” she says, “and I make their lives mis- 
erable but the ‘Wheel’ always comes out.” Besides 
being an editor and a tyrant Miss Parrish is some- 
thing else; she is the very soul of the organization and 
a girl of such genuine and versatile talent that one 
wonders why she was not put in an art school years 
ago and that she is not in Paris now. 

Scarcely less: talented is her younger sister Grace 
and both girls have done some wonderful work in 
photography, work of international reputation. (Late 
medals from Vienna attest to this.) Grace does her 
finest work in photographic portraiture, although her 
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color work is excellent. In portraiture however, she 
rises above even the artist photographer and is the 
psychologist en rapport with her subject. She does 
not pose her model, she catches the fleeting glimpses 
of soul at the psychological moment and some of 
her results are marvelous. 

Caroline Risque, a delicate girl of high nervous 
temperament, is, par excellence, the genius of the 
Potters. She writes almost as well as she paints and 
if she were more painstaking and less impulsive in 
her work could rise to almost any height as either 
artist or sculptor. Given a stronger phsyique and in- 
centive for continuous effort we will yet see great 
things from this girl of the Potters. 

Sara Teasdale, too, will be heard from or I lose 
my guess. Hers is the perfect literary spirit, sonnets, 
lyrics and translations being now her line of work, 
and Vine Colby has the natural born instinct of the 
journalist combined with a talent for artistic design 
that promises much for her future if she wills to 
go in wider fields, up steeper grades. 

Celia Harris is surcharged with the literary dra- 
matic spirit and shows at her best in lyrics and plays. 
A one-act “Prose Play in Rhythm” of Miss Harris’ has 
been successfully performed; this same little play is 
one of the first and best contributions to the “Potters’ 
Wheel,” appearing in its first issue. 

So much for the original six who founded the 
magazine, none of them trained in their work, none of 
them desiring or expecting publicity, none of them 
linked to a fad. All of them gifted and so truly gifted 
as to feel their own deficiencies and to see the stars 
far, far above them. To draw nearer the eternal 
heights, in all humility these girls banded together for 
mutual help and criticism, hoping to grow thereby. 
The other girls who joined the Potters later 
had gifts of their own to bring: Miss Dutro, now 
Mrs, George and a Potter no longer, giving noetical 
“skits” and artistic painting and Miss Sombart with 
a peculiar handling of color schemes that makes the 
little she has done so far extremely noticeable, and 
“E, W.” who does fine literary work. 

And now for the “Potters’ Wheel.” It is pub- 
lished monthly, just one copy, on the first Friday of 
each month. On the last Friday of the preceding 
month contributions are due, and, as previously stated, 
are in the editor’s hands, or she knows the reason why ; 
but they are generally forthcoming. The original vol- 
ume of twelve numbers was composed of 8x10 folios, 
enlarged in the second volume to 10x12. They are of 
heavy toned paper in browns, tans and grey and the 
printing binding, illustrating, cover pages etc., down 
to the minutest detail is the handiwork of the Pot- 
ters. Some of the cover designs are far beyond those 
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of magazines on the market, and some of the illumi- 
nations, initials and interpolated letterings would at- 
tract attention in editions de luxe. In some numbers 
color runs riot in scarlet and gold and deep blues, 
while in others the faint pale tones predominate. A 
particularly beautiful Christmas number is filled with 
the tones of stained glass windows and the tones of a 
spring number suggest anemones, young lilacs and 
virgin-blue skies. 

Sara Teasdale achieves some strikingly beautiful 
sonnets. In the January number are two, one to “A 
Picture of Eleanor Duse” containing exquisite lines, 
for instance: 

No bitterness beneath your sorrows clings. 
Within the wild dark falling of your hair, 
There lies a strength that ever soars and sings. 

Your mouth’s mute weariness is not despair, 
Mayhap among us craven earth-born things, 
God loves its silence better than a prayer.” 
And this to “Duse in The Dead City.” 
“Were you a Greek when all the world was young, 
Before the weary years that pass and pass 
Had scattered all the temples on the grass, 
Before the moss to marble columns clung? 

I think your snowy tunic must have hung. 

As now your gown does, wave on wave, a mass 

Of woven water. As within a glass 

I see your face when Homer’s tales were sung. 

Alczeus kissed your mouth and found it sweet, 

And Sappho’s hand has lingered in your hand— 

You half remember Lesbos as you stand 

Where all the times and countries mix and meet 
And lay your weight of beauty at our feet, 
A garland gathered in a distant land.” 

In the December number Vine Colby has this in- 
scription for a book of Stevenson’s. She is a devoted 
admirer of Robert Louis by the way, to be given to a 
friend: 


Oh, friend may days of cloud and shine 
Shrill tempest and still peace be thine. 
And may thy life not lack its share 

Of grief and tumult and despair 

And all the vexing small mishaps 
That madcap life throws in our laps. 
Ever thy wakeful spirit be 

Instinct with curiosity 

To learn of touch and tones and looks 
The kindly wisdom not in books. 

Yet this book is both wise and gay, 

Fit comrade for a toiling way; 

In bleakest days it glows, a friend, 
Like inn-lights at a journey’s end 
Where kittens by the fireside purr 
And sheets are sweet with lavender.” 


In this same number “Will” Parrish has delight- 
fully illustrated, in water colors. Stephen Phillips’ 
Song from “The Sin of David’—six beautiful bits 
of color. Vine Colby gives two fine translations from 
Horace, Celia Harris has a good short story and 
Caroline Risque does the cover, contents page and 
several designs. 


The Potters are found of Yeats and Fiona McLeod 
and much of their work shows the Celtic influence. 
Caroline Risque runs a series of Child Poems. that 
are worthy to class with Stevenson’s. They should 
be gathered in a volume, illustrated with more finish 


and added to. 

In the February number of a year ago, is a 
series of excellent quatrains by Wilhelmina Parrish 
called the “Rubaiyat of Friendship.” Omar has had 
many followers but none who has dedicated his rhythm 
and style to a purer theme or sweeter thought. Where 
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all is so good it is difficult to select quatrains par 
excellence; I give one or two at random: 

“The desert path is dry, and hot and wide, 

And shifting ever is the desert tide, 

But with glad heart I join the caravan 

For art Thou not to journey at my side? 


For Thou art as the glory of the dawn, 
When all the darkness of the night is gone, 

And as the sunset splendor of the day 

That twilight’s purple lips have rested on. 

When in the market place I wander round 

And see how, not for love, all men are bound 

Each to his trade, but gain and greed their aim— 

Ah, then I know what treasure I have found. 

In the May number of 1905 Caroline Risque con- 
tributes a page, “Thanatos,” the illumination being 
in exquisite harmony with the subject. The poem is 
short and I give it complete: 

“Where was a heart is dust. 
Weep not, for soon thou must 
Lie silent there, 

And earth that seems so fair 
Be naught to thee, 

As, wrapped in that great cloak 
Of slumber deep, 

Thou too shalt lay thee down 
To dreamless sleep. 

And thy little green cell shall be 
Locked with a master key 
That none may break thy rest 
Nor trouble thee. 

Thou in thy little turn 

Shall learn what all must learn, 
Then wherefore weep? 

The following is Celia Haris’ latest contribution 
and one of her best in the poetic line and appears in 
the April number: 

AT HALF MAST. 
Far down its mast, 
Across the red-paved square 
The flag whose sons you led 
Whips the keen air 
And you lie dead. 


- But now there passed 
Beneath my window here 
The State’s new sons, a solemn, grim-lipped line 
To guard your bier. 

Dear chief, they hold that bier a holy shrine. 
You are the oo 
Of your good time. To-morrow. 
We look for heroes to the boys who wait 
Upon your last stern state. 
To-day we sorrow. 

I wish space permitted more notice and quoting of 
the prose work of these girls; there are critical essays, 
sketches, stories and a drama or two well worth it. 

In closing the writer does not wish to give the 
impression that she is offering flattery or fulsome 
praise to either the Potter’s or the “Potters’ Wheel.” 
The Potters themselves ask criticism, and best of all 
accept it, at the hands of each other and a_ few 
friends interested in them personally and in their 
efforts. Each month the supplement to the magazine 
is a bunch of critical pages, in which plain things are 
said about the drawings out of line, strained effects, 
faulty rhythm or slurred coloring, all of which is 
taken in the proper spirit, planted in receptive soil to 
bear the flower of improvement next time. And this 
is the secret of their success. 

It is rare to find a set of ~irls so nearly equal in 








their work or so thoroughly in harmony, and in tie 


light of what they have accomplished solely for their 
own amusement and the development of their own 
special lines of talent it is no prophetic spirit which 
sees that they have almost reached the parting of th: 
ways where they must be more—or less. They cain- 
not hold out their hands to the stars as toys any 
longer. Untrained effort and pure, but selfish, joy 
of the eye and intellect among themselves, is grow- 
ing into something that belongs to the world and 
their fellows. Three of them are in the art school 
now; already there is the stir of the growing soul in 
the others. The lure of printers’ ink will call bye and 
bye so loudly that it must be heard and then—the 
Potters will go their ways, up rocky heights, maybe, 
but ever I trust toward the eternal heavens. If one 
could only hope that ever they might bear with them 
their ideals of friendship and that humility of soul, 
that divine dissatisfaction that leaves the heart pure 
and the brain clear; that nerves the hands and soul to 
do something worth while, not for ambition’s sake 
alone, but for God and Humanity. 


oo > 


Kindly Caricatures 


[50] James Campbell 


ITH a solid; round head, like a Roman 

\W judge, a nose unmistakably Irish, eyes 

with an irrepressible Yankee twinkle and g 

laugh that is the ultimate abandon of high-keyed 

glee, the chunky little man who is commonly knowy 

as Jim Campbell is hardly as formidable in his im- 
pression as many people imagine. 

His formidability is due entirely to the precon- 
ception you have of him from the everlastingly iter- 
ated characterization of him as “the richest man jn 
Missouri.” “He’s worth sixty millions,” they tell 
you, awesomely, almost grovelingly. His sixty mil- 
lions are the least part of him. To be sure, behind 
and beneath his very genuine geniality there is 
something of the bulldog that Caricaturist Bloch sees 
in him, but he’s not a ferocious type at all. You 
can see in the picture that the aforesaid symbolical 
bulldog is wagging h’s phantasmagoric tail. 

Few people know Jim well. Those who do, as is 
commonly said, would go to hell for him. And that, 
too, with more or less frank acknowledgment of all! 
that the hostility of those whom he has crossed or 
bested in finance or politics, may find to say of his 
methods. To my thinking, those methods are not 
so reprehensible when you consider that if he has 
done anything, he has “done” only those who would 
have “done” him—and “done it first.” It is a notable 
and a noticeable fact, that he has the confidence of 
those whose bestowal of such confidence involves no 
inconsiderable risk of their interests, and that he has 
had it for years. He has made money. Some of it 
he made out of the people at large in franchises and 
such things. More he has made out of others as 
anxious as himself to exploit that field, but neither 
so daring nor so sagacious. Those who are severest 
upon Jim Campbell are those who have played his 
game, and done just the things he did, and their se- 
verity is about equally composed of jealousy of his 
success and hypocrisy in abhorrence of his tactics. 

Jim has never been a sociable man. He has 
lived to himself. He has never professed any vir- 
tues, public or private, that he did not possess. As 
a promoter and exploiter, he figured that he was en- 
titled to all he could get while giving some service to 
the public. In private deals he kept his own counsel. 
and his quick eye on the other fellow. He acted 
for and by himself with all the best knowledge at his 
command, and with the conviction that the other fel- 
low was doing the same. 


Jim has never splurged. He has_ lived almost 
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Kindly Caricatures No. 50 JAMES CAMPBELL 


ascetically. To-day he is the most temperate of men. who can’t be flattered by any attentions, and doesn’t him “coppered,” and are therefore and thereby fooled. 
lle sleeps much. He studies steadily. His head is flatter himself. He is appallingly frank; so frank He doesn’t bluff and he can’t be bluffed. He doesn’t 
lways clear; his blood always cool. He is a man that those less so don’t give him credit for it, play jubilate when he wins, or squeal when he loses, and 
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that’s why the community recently awoke with sur- 
prise to the fact that he is the State’s wealthiest man. 
When the apparent big fellows thought Jim was only 
a little scrub broker in a little cubby-hole down on 
Pine street, he was dealing, all unknown to them, 
with the magnates in New York, and making money 
on deals the other local men were not game enough 
to touch. In the days of the mining craze here, he 
got in and out at the right time, and cleaned up enor- 
mous sums, for which he is condemned now by the 
very people with even better information than he had, 
who wouldn’t take his advice and act with him. A 
shrewd, fat little man is he, a good judge of men. He 
deals with men as he finds them, and so—well, and 
so when all the high financiers were flurried and flut- 
tered by Grand Jury probes, Jim did not escape a 
question or two. He “stood pat.” He was loyal 
to the men he had used, and he “stuck.” He had 
no apologies to make; no explanations. When Folk 
was after him Jim didn’t “snitch.” When Folk was 
after the governorship Jim was after Folk, in the open. 
Neither “got” the other. It was “a draw.” 

Jim is now our biggest financier. | He’s in all the 
big schemes—generally in the background. He is a 
dominant factor in the Frisco-Rock Island system, 
owns a great gold mine in Mexico, vast properties in 
the lead fields of Southeast Missouri; water-rights 
of incalculable value in Utah, a bridge franchise on 
the river here, and Lord knows what else. When 
he’s not in New York hobnobbing with the magnates 
of the country, he’s enjoying himself in his private 
car with his wife and daughter, looking at other prop- 
erties to take in. Whatever he does for his soul’s 
sake by way of atonement for what he has done the 
public out of—no one is permitted to know. He 
doesn’t herald his good deeds or renege on his bad 
He doesn’t talk much about anything—least 
of all, about himself—and he doesn’t care for those 
who leak language. When he talks business he goes 
right at the heart of it, and he wants, as he gives, 
“Yea, yea,” and “nay nay.” He's a difficult man to 
deceive. 

While he started with nothing and has now a 
muchness of money, he has not put all his soul into 
money. He has read much and deeply and, surpris- 
ing to relate, a great deal of the best fiction, and some 
poetry, and a great deal of American history. Read- 
ing is his recreation mostly. His forte, however, is 
the getting at the nub of a subject, and he unfailingly 
hits square on the nose of a proposition. There’s 
no leading up to the proposition either from you or 
him. Broach it and pop he goes at it, and the mat- 
ter is “off” or “on,” in no time. He never has but 
one price to give or take. And when you do busi- 
ness with him he never lets it lag until the thing is 
all wrapped up and put away, and the deck “cleared 
for action” on something else. His desk is always 
clean, and he always has time for a talk with those he 
cares to see, but he has no time for anyone who 
doesn’t please him. He doesn’t cultivate any one, 
and he can’t be cultivated. His knack of getting 
through the obstructions of preliminary conversation 
is very deft. He doesn’t ask questions, to any great 
extent, and he never talks “ping-pong.” He doesn’t 
scatter. As one of the World’s Fair Executive Com- 
mittee, he was always for “stowing the chatter.” get- 
ting “back to the muttons,” deciding things, getting 
ahead, and he was the right bower of the big man of 
the Fair, the late W. H. Thompson. In fact, Camp- 
bell was the only man in St. Louis to whom Thomp- 
son deferred, and Campbell always insisted that 
Thompson was “the wisest all-around man he ever 
met.” This wasn’t a case of scratch-my-back reci- 
procity either. The two hard-heads simply had nat- 
ural affinitive respect for each other. 

Few people accuse Jim of sentiment. They don’t 
know him. They don’t hear of his benevolences. 
They don’t know how he works his good. It was 


ones. 





he who, in 1893, started the fund for the relief of 
those who had formerly been well-to-do, and were 
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depression. For more than a quarter of a century 
he supported the wife of General Fremont and daugh- 
ter of Thomas H. Benton, because, as a chain boy 
he had been befriended by Fremont. He liked James 
L. Blair, and when he met Blair one day, and Blair 
told him his brother had committed forgeries to make 
good which Blair had to sacrifice his fortune, Camp- 
bell gave him over $50,000 to help him out. When 
Blair was accused as a liar and a forger to the tune 
of $400,000, Campbell stood up for him to the last, and 
wasn’t sorry for himself, but only for Blair. He'll 
laugh if you talk sentiment to him, and then he'll 
sneak off and do the nicest sentimental things, and 
run away from thanks. He does not preach morali- 
ty or anything like that. He hasn’t any religious 
pretensions. He doesn’t prose or prate about busi- 
ness probity. It is to be feared he’s somewhat cyni- 
cal as to all professing of high ideals, and believes 
that reform is muchly fake, yet he’s not blind to con- 
ditions and tendencies, and he was the first man of 
his stamp in this community to see that the things 
he and his associates had been doing had to stop. He 
helped nominate Folk. He financed reform in the 
first alleged election of Wells. He got reform if he 
had to buy it. He was the treasurer of Reform in- 
augurated by Messrs. Blair, Judson, Kent, McPheet- 
ers, Lionberger, Ray Davis in the little side room at 
the Noonday Club. 

Some say he did this “because. he had got all he 
wanted.” He half admitted this, but sa‘d further 
that the time had come for adequate franchise taxa- 
tion, and consideration of public interest by capital- 
ists. This was two years before Folk was heard of 
in local politics. Once he said of a man who had 
died, this: “What shall you say of him? Say this: 
That if it hadn’t been for his restraining hand there’s 
no telling what some of us wouldn’t have done to this 
town.” And in explanation of this semi-confession 
this: “If it hadn’t been for doing things the way we 
did, they’d not have been done at all.” This is part- 
ly true. The town would have ossified and fossilized 
but for Campbell and his associates, and he went 
ahead and did things for the town, only taking care 
that he “got his” in full measure. Whatever he did. 
he did nothing hypocritical. and he never curried 
favor with anyone. He smiled and worked, and when 
he came in the line of Reform’s most withering fire. 
he only said that it was the price, but not a pleasant 
one. to pay for the way he had, in some respects, built 
a city. At worst, in his opinion. what had he done? 
Protected his propert’es. And for that he is held 
in regard by all the Big Cinch and is the represen- 
tative of St. Louis when the Biggest Cinch in Wall 
street reckons on St. Louis in its calculations. He’s 
shrewd and daring and game, and these qualities 
count in the game of high finance. 

What does he care for money? It’s only a tool 
with which to do things. and one has to be doing 
things. ‘It won’t do to rust away in idleness. Money 
has to be used. Giving it away to others is, nine 
times out of ten. the worst thing you can do with 
money. His philosophy is not centered in his mon- 
ey. He likes to dominate men, and he knows whom 
he can dominate and how. He'll help any good man 
or thing. and some of the people he likes best are peo- 
ple he likes because they’re of the impractical sort that 
won't be helped in the ordinarily accepted sense. Some 
of his best friends, for whom he’d go farthest. are 
”agin” him on almost all his general propositions. The 
funniest man on earth to him is the idealist, but he 
likes him in all idealistic impracticalty. He was none 
the less willing to go the distance for Jim Blair, when, 
apparently, Blair was a victim of idealistic quixotry. 
The biggest man St. Louis ever produced was Joseph 
B. McCullagh, of the Globe-Democrat, and he pro- 
nounced Jim Campbell the only man in town that 
gave the mind a sense of gripping with another mind. 
And to-day nothing really big comes up in this com- 
munity unless one of the first points discussed is the 








too proud to ask help sore needed in that period. of 










attitude of Campbell to it. He has more lines of 3). 
fluence out in all directions than anyone can count. 
and he knows the people’s feeling well. He was 
against the re-election of Wells, personally, d 
wouldn’t help him, but he couldn’t, wouldn’t say that 
the other man should beat him. He has even jijs 
prejudices and antipathies under control. 

He is, therefore, not accidentally the richest man in 
Missouri. He is a logical result of conditions that 
he has utilized to his own advancement. He has 
money genius, will save a postage stamp and risk 4 
million dollars. He has faith in himself that makes 
some men follow him, and serve him, and that wil] 
make anyone like him, for you always know “where 
he is at,’ “for or forninst.” He has all the capti- 
vating qualities of the Irishman, and a comprehension 
that takes in even the things with which one might 
deem him least in sympathy. He never “slops over.” 
He’s a friend worth having because he’ll tramp on all 
your corns, jolt all your egotisms, and tell you the 
truth straight from the shoulder. He asks no con- 
sideration himself, and doesn’t care to have the world 
know his gentler side. As a capitalist and represen- 
tative of “the system,” he may be an enemy of society, 
but as a man he appeals to manliness, and he carries 
his weight of $60,000,000 with an infectious cheeriness 
that makes a gorgeous refutation of Carnegie’s say- 
ing that “a millionaire seldom laughs.” Jim laughed 
even that morning when a man put a pistol to his 
head, forced him into a carriage and tried to get him 
to sign a cheque for $50,000. He’s so jolly he jollied 
the man with the pistol into letting him out to write 
the cheque. If some men must have our money be- 
cause they can jolly us out of public rights for their 
private profit, a man like Jim Campbell would better 
have it, than most others. He’s so unapologetically 
amiable in his “work,” you knew. He’s highly edu- 
cative. To consider him is to know that he was 
simply a long stretch before us in finding out what 
“suckers” we are. We don’t blame him. He did 
what the laws allowed him to do. And besides, he’s 
so doggone human in spite of his “pile,” and doesn’t 
“rub it in on us” by “taking high moral ground” while 
taking everything else in sight. He doesn’t pretend 
to social distinction, or try by exuding hypocricy to 
obscure the sources of his power. He does make all 
the high moral fakirs in his line “come to him” and 
swallow their envy and jealousy in recognizing his 
supremacy, won without fakery, and held without 


capitulation to bogus respectability. 
fo fe 


The Master 

By Emily Dickinson 

E fumbles at your spirit 
As players at the keys 


H Before they drop full music on; 


He stuns you by degrees, 


Prepares your brittle substances 
For the ethereal blow, 

By fainter hammers, further heard, 
Then nearer, then so slow 


Your breath has time to straighten, 
Your brain to bubble cool,— 
Deals one imperial thunderbolt 


That scalps your naked soul. 
te de te 

Mayor WELts has signed the bond bill and now 
it remains to be seen whether the people will adopt 
the Charter amendments it calls for. Of this we 
may be sure, that notwithstanding all the free bridge 
clamor there is a strong indisposition among the 
people to load themselves with more taxation. The 
citizens of St. Louis will have to be “shown,” and 
the judges and clerks of election, in both parties. 
will have to be “seen.” Talk of giving the 
Terminal Association a new bridge and taking the 
Eads bridge in exchange, emanating from the May 
or, inclines the people still to look for a “flim-flam” 
in the measure. 
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Connoisseurs and Intelligent Beer 3 
Drinkers Throughout the World, Demand 








LEMP ST. LOUIS 


FALSTAFF 


Ist. 
2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 
5th. 


6th. 
7th. 


8th. 
oth. 


1oth. 
T1th. 


12th. 





BOTTLED BEER 


It is ‘“The Choicest Product of the Brewer’s Art.” 
“LEMP” brewed it. 


“LEMP” Brews are the result of sixty-six years’ study in the Art of 
Brewing. 

“LEMP” Brews are healthful, unadulterated and free from chemicals. 
“LEMP” Brews are never exposed to the atmosphere from the time they 
leave the brewery vat until opened for use. 

“LEMP” Brews are bottled in the Most Modern. Scientific and _ Best 
Equipped Bottling Establishment in the World. 

Opening a bottle of “FALSTAFF” is like tapping a fresh keg for each 
guest. 

“TEMP” Brews contains Less THAN Four PER Cent ALCOHOL, 
“TEMP” Brews are made of the best ingredients and with the utmost 
care. They are mot in competition with cheap, inferior beers. 
“TEMP” Brews are aged six months before they are bottled. 


“LEMP” was the only American beer served during the Paris Exposition 
at U. S. pavilion, 1900, and the only Bottled Beer served by the official 
caterers at the Pan-American Exposition, 1got. 


“LEMP” sold more bottled beer at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
1904, than any other brewery represented. 


The public is cordially invited to inspect our plant. 


WM. J. LEMP BREWING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


Did it ever occur to you how dull and monotonous conversation would be if words 
were not properly accented and emphasized in order to give force, color and life to 
speech? So it is with music, it must have emphasis and accent; it must be phrased 
and the notes hastened or prolonged in order to form the contrasts of light and shade 


that give to music its indescribable charm. 


The Wonderful New and Improved 


GELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(The Only Perfect Piano-Playing Aid.) 


Is the only instrument in the world equipped with the devices which enable you to 


make the contrasts so necessary to real music. 


To be able to play on your own 
piano, music which reflects the emotions of your own heart according to your mood— 
that’s what it means to own a New and Improved Angelus Piano-Player. 
call and investigate our claims for it. 


Be sure to 








Bollman Bros. Piano Co., 


Leave Car at 12th st. 














1120-22 Olive Street. 
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In Bohemia 


By Oliver White 


FT.HIS little incident takes place in one of those 
[ side street cafes that cater to a few long- 
haired chaps who don’t pay their bills but 
10 attract a number of bald-headed business men 
wo do. The aimosphere is Bohemian—but—clean. 
Briliantly dressed women are surreptitiously (it’s 
curly in the evening) clinking an occasional glass 
ath an occasional poet and a quartette of Hungarian 
musicians 1s boring the crowd with German opera 
and delighting it with “Uncle’s Quit Work, Too.” 


Diamonds flash with marvelous glints in the hair 
aid hats and gowns of the women and the steady 
nurmur is at times split by shrill laughter. While 
there is an uniformity about the crowd that makes 
it difficult to concentrate one’s mind upon any par- 
ticular part of the room, try and observe the lady 
who sits at that small table way back in the corner. 
She is alone; but is evidently expecting some one, 
as the chair opposite her is tilted against the table. 

She is a pretty woman and magnificently gowned. 
IIcr eyes have that weary expression in them that in- 
dicates either bad digestion or good blood. Her lips 
are perhaps slightly over done, but from a distance 
they would fascinate an Esquimau. 


The music has ceased and even the politest of 
diners adds his or her litile clatter of knives and 
forks—making the sound resemble the clash of 
swords in amateur theatricals. 


The lady watches the crowd in a half-interestcd 
manner; once in a while, however, she scrutinizes 
some particular party out of the corner of her won- 
derful blue eyes. 


The waiter approaches her. 


WAITER : 

The gentleman is late? 
LADY: 

Yes; I shall wait another hour, however. 
WAITER: 

May I not get you something? 


LADY : 
A cocktail will be all right, and perhaps—some 


oysters. Have you— 
WAITER: 
All kinds. I can recommend. 
LADY : 


Have you any idea as to who that woman is—the 

one at the third table? 
WAITER : 

I will find out for you. A Manhattan. cocktail 

and oysters on the half shell, yes? 
LADY: 

Yes, 

(The waiter bows and leaves her, the lady stares 
in a half-interested way at the woman who sits at 
the third table.) 

Suddenly, aparently from nowhere a tall, well- 
built, strong-featured gentleman in evening dress is 
‘tanding by the lady’s table. He has his hand on 
the reserved chair, the lady startled looks up at him.) 

LADY: 
I believe that chair is reserved. 

MAN: 
Let me take it anyway—I shall not bother you. 
(Sits down.) 

LADY: 

But I have reserved it for a friend of mine;. he 
may come at any moment. 

MAN: 
He will not come—he told me to tell you. 
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LADY : 
Do you mean that? 


MAN: 
On my. honor. 
LADY : 
What a peculiar situation. 
MAN: 


Not at all: I am his friend and know just what 
he is to you. He could not come and sent me to 
take his place. The most natural situation in the 
world. 


(The waiter appears with cocktail and oysters.) - 


WAITER: 
Oh! the gentleman is here. 
LADY: 
(After a slight hesitation.) 
Yes. 
WAITER : 
You will have the same? 
MAN: 


Minus the oysters. Bring me the cocktail at once. 
We'll decide what we wish to eat—later. 

(WAITER exits.) 

Thank you. I am deeply grateful; but why did 
you do it? 

LADY : 

I had a cocktail before you came, that is probably 
the reason. However, if you are not the gentleman 
you are a gentleman—the lie was merely a qualified 
one. 

The 
two at the table try to examine each other without 
being unnecessarily rude or seeming unduly curious. 
The WAITER enters with cocktail.) 
LADY: 
They serve delicious ruddy duck. 
MAN: 


(The music starts and the talking ceases. 


(To WAITER.) 
You hear the lady’s command. 


LADY: 
Bring a salad and perhaps— 
MAN: 
Why not? 
WAITER : 
Italian? 
MAN: 
See that it totters with age. 
WAITER: 
Yes, sir. Ruddy duck—salad—and a. pint? 
LADY: 
Of course. 
WAITER: 


Pardon me, but sometimes folks order a quart. 

Mrs. Mistley at the third table very often— 
LADY: 

(Smiles.) 

Thank you—a pint will do. 

(WAITER exits.) 

MAN: 

Do you know Mrs. Mistley? 

LADY : 

I have read of her. She was robbed of her dia- 

monds a week ago, was she not? 
MAN: 

Yes. But from her sparkling appearance she 
doesn’t miss them. I think it’s more of a crime to 
flaunt such stones in the world’s face.than to steal 
them. 

LADY: 

You talk like a Socialist. But you’re much too 
clean to be one. I imagine whiskers would become 
you, 


MAN: 
Every man who thinks is a Socialist. And every 


11 


man who doesn’t think, talks Socialism. The real 
Socialist may look and talk like any other man. To 
the imitation Socialist this would be fatal. 

' LADY : 

When you sat down this evening I decided that 
you had not a serious thought in life, and here you 
are, not only serious but earnestly uninteresting. 

MAN: 

Unfortunately, you have stumbled on the one 
thing I take an interest in. 
lose my temper, but when I see a woman of Mrs. 
Mistley’s stamp parading her diamonds, after the 
notorious robbery of last week, I feel that the thief 
should have committed a graver crime and made an 
example of— 


I never permit myself to 


LADY: 
Please stop—I want to drink my cocktail. 
MAN: 
Here is to the chance that 
May one of us profit 


I beg your pardon. 
brought us together to-night. 
by it. 

LADY: 

If I weren’t afraid of bringing you back to your 
favorite topic I should remind you that for one to 
profit is not Socialistic. 

12s MAN: 

Believe me, I should be happy in your happiness. 

My friend alone has the right to share it. 
‘ LADY: 

Your friend? Oh, yes, of course. It’s very odd, 
but you almost made me forget him. I suppose it’s 
because I’m a little hurt. Tell me your name? 

MAN: 

Jim Branson. 

LADY : 

Strange, but I’ve never heard him speak of you. 
Have you known him long? 

MAN: 

For ten years. Else he would not have sent me 
to take his place to-night; else J sliould not be con- 
tent to envy him in silence. 


LADY : 
Oh, then you don’t disapprove of his choice? 
MAN: 
Disapprove—why— 
LADY : 


Wait a moment—the wine will soon be here and 
you'll be able to do it so much better—and with so 
much more soul. 

MAN: 

Believe me: I shall not insult you or betray my 
friend, even with the inspiration of wine in my heart. 
LADY: 

Would you believe me if I told you I was never 


insulted in my life. 
MAN: 


A man can’t insult a good woman. The other sort— 
LADY: 
Let us leave them alone. 
MAN: 
Why, the mere fact that you let me sit here and 
talk to you—why have you done it? Simply for his 


sake? 
LADY: 
No—you interested me, and then the situation was 
peculiar. 
MAN: 
I repeat it’s a very natural one. 
LADY: 
You call it natural. I say it’s most remarkable. 
MAN: 
What? 
LADY: 


That a man who doesn’t exist should send anoth- 
er, of whom I never heard, to take his place. 
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Sifts tor the Caster Bride 


In this issue of the Mirror we wish to extend to its readers an invita- 
tion to see our collection of beautiful new things appropriate for wed- 


. 


Suggestions in Fine Solid Silver 


Butter Spreaders—Our ‘“Lau- 
rel” pattern, 12 Solid Silver 
Butter Spreaders, in case— 

Price $19.00 

Others from $15.00 up, in cases 


Macaroni Server—Our "aD 
Louis” pattern, 1 piece, Solid 
Silver, in case—Price $15.00 

Others from $13.00 up, in cases 


Asparagus Forks—Our“Apollo” 
pattern, large Serving Fork, 
in case— Price $7.50 

Others up to $18.00, in cases 

Orange Spoons—Our “LaClede” 
pattern, 12 Solid Silver 
Orange Spoons, in case— 

Price $25.00 

Others from $16.00 up, in cases 


Berry Forks—Our “Roseand 





Coffee Spoons—12 Solid Silver, ; 
our “Vintage” pattern, in y 
silk-lined case—Price $13.50 . ‘ 


Others from $6.50 up, in cases 


Oyster Forks—Our “Marechal- 
niel” pattern, 12 Soid Silver 
Oyster Forks, in case— 

Price $22.50 

Others from $12.00 up, in cases 





Bread Fork—Our “Loraine” 
pattern, 1 piece, Solid Silver, 
in case— Price $11.00 

Others from $6.00 up, in cases 





ware—for as a 


and 








Bead” pattern, 12 Solid Sil- 
ver Berry Forks, 


Others up to $18.00, 


Ice Cream Spoons—Our “Spring 
Blossom” pattern, 12 Solid 





in case— Silver Ice Cream Spoons, in 
Price $9.00 case— Price $17 .00 
in cases Others up to $32.00, in cases 


A great variety to select from; any number, as few or as many pieces as you may desire— 
and in every instance the best at the price quoted. 


Mermod, Jaccard & King 
Broadway, Cor. Locust 


OWEIVER, we do not wish to leavethe impression thit our offerings are confined to Silver- 
matter of fact we have large and 
China wares, Mantel and Hall Clocks, Art electroliers, 
for our illustrated catalogue. Mail orders receive prompt and 


collections of Cut Glass, 
Bric-a-brac, etc. 


beautiful 
Art goods, 

















Call and see them, or write 
eareful attention. 
MAN: 
Doesn’t exist? 
LADY: 


Why, no—he is my silent chaperone. Be:ter than 
a woman, for I save my money. Better than a man 
for I save my—well, I’m under no obligations. 
MAN: 
Forgive me. 
LADY : 
There is nothing to forgive. 
but for one thing. I cannot quite understand why 
you should take the trouble to lie on such short ac- 
quaintance. I can understand how that might be in 
order later, but never lie until you’ve used up all the 


I might even forget, 


interesting truth. 
MAN: 
If I told you the truth you would be angry. 
LADY: 

And if you guessed the truth of my anger you 
would find I was pleased. 

(The waiter appears.) 

WAITER: 

(As he arranges dishes.) 

I think you will find things sat’sfactory. I told 
the chef to spread himself. 

LADY: 

It looks delicious. 

WAITER: 

Shall I open the wine—it’s cruel to keep it in any 
longer; it’s been bottled up for so many years. 

MAN: 

Yes, open it—and—draw it mildly, I don’t care to 
attract attention. 

(While the waiter serves the duck, etc., and pours 
the wine, the lady and the man talk of things that 
As a matter of fact 
they don’t interest the lady or the man; but if one 


wouldn’t interest you or me. 


doesn’t talk in this sort of restaurants, the waiter will 
think you've quarreled or that the wine has gone to 
your head or that you’re waiting your chance to shp 
out without paying your bil. The waiter finally 
hands the menu card to the lady.) 


LADY: 
Does one come to a cafe to eat? 
MAN: 
Another bottle, waiter, and— 
LADY : 


How well you understand. 
(WAITER e-its.) 
MAN: 
Where did we leave off? We were speaking of 
Socialism. 
LADY: 
Oh, no, we passed that, thank heaven. 
said that if you looked into the truth— 
MAN: 


I believe I 


I remember—it was the prettiest speech of the 
evening. You said “if you looked into the truth of my 
anger you would find I was pleased.” Then I’ll tell 
you just why I am here. 

LADY: 


This is romance. 

MAN: 
Anything you please. I was lonely, very lonely. 
I came here to pass an hour, listening to the music. 
The music meant nothing to me and I found myself 
staring at the crowd longing for some fleeting look 
of sympathy or kinship. Then, when I had given 
up hope and decided to go out and walk the streets, 
I saw you, sitting alone and in your eyes an expres- 
felt that it 


would be like talking to an old friend or being silent 


sion of loneliness and I—I—somehow 


with a woman I loved and absolutely trusted—that is 
the truth—thank you for listening. 


LADY : 

(Finishing her last bit of duck.) 

And did you expect me to be angry at that. Why. 
I believe had I followed Mrs. Mistley’s lead and or- 
dered a quart I should have cried. 

MAN: 

You are rather cynical. 

LADY : 

How very penetrating you are. 

MAN: 
I believe you wish me to go. 
LADY: 

At no time have I insisted on your remaining. 
You know, by your own pretty little romance you 
are a sort of night-bee—Are there such bees?—who 
flitted in to be regaled by a sight of your image in 
some one else’s eyes. I am merely the flowery 
looking glass and the night bee will flit when he is 
satisfied and I cannot stop him even though I care 
to—which I do not. 

MAN: 
Have I offended you by being so unconventional’ 
LADY: 

No; on the contrary, it was your conventionality 
that irritated me. 

(The waiter appears, and this time they do not 
even speak of commonplace things, and seem in 110 
hurry for the waiter to complete his work; finally 
the lady is handed the menu card.) 

LADY : 

You may bring me an ice— 


WAITER: 
Two orders? 
MAN: 
Yes. 
(WaITER bows and leaves them, there is silev 
for a space and in it the music commences. The 
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Styles of 1906, 
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Observe the snappy air of every garment. 

That something of vim in clothing is hard to bring out in the 1906 long, shaped-in- xt-the-waist, creased-seam styles. 

We knew it would be, before you knew the styles would be long. So, for 3 months last Winter, our corps of crack cutters 
and talented tailors were under the instruction of New York’s chief fashion-arbiter. 

Our cutters and tailors form the only group of cutters and tailors in St. Louis who know every trick of making these hard-to 


make 1906 styles. 


fairly close second. 


fabric—made to measure, $45. 
No. 6248, 





melody is a sympathetic one and so the pause is not 
as awkward as it might be. In a few moments the 
waiter returns with ices and finger bowls on a tray. 
The ices are eaten and the diners dry their moisten- 
ed fingers as the last strain of music brings forth a 
round of applause.) 
LADY : 
I think I shall drink a creme de Menthe. 
MAN: 
Yes; you may make that two and—do you object 
to my cigar? 
(Walter leaves them.) 
LADY: 
Not if it’s a good one, and you will permit me to 
smoke a cigarette. 
MAN: 
I’m beginning to realize why you consider my ac- 
tions and words conventional. 


LADY : 

After all, it takes a woman to be daring, to do 
something really startling, just as it takes a coward, 
| suppose, to do a wonderfully brave deed or a weak 
man to prove his strength in some unexpected man- 
ner. All truth is inconsistent, or so it seems from 
where we stand. 

MAN: 

You are wonderfully wise for one so young. 

You probably have had a great deal of experience. 


LADY : 

No—very little. If you consider me wise, it’s pro- 
bably because you don’t quite understand me. When 
men can’t understand a woman they think she must 
be very deep. In reality she is so shallow that he 
‘annot see his reflection, and, of course, every one 
knows that we only see in others what we ourselves 


possess. 


They infuse a splendidly inpressive swing into your clothing. 

Our fabrics are not playing “second fiddle” to our fashioning, either. 

our counters, with Grey, both in the New Dawn and Twilight shades, leading, and Subdued Green, running a 
{ 


No. 7164. A handsome Dawn Grey Unfinished Worsted—made in The Huddersfield District, England, made-to- measure 
in the MacCarthy-Evans-Von Arx way, $35. 
No. 7255. A soft Twilight Grey Unfinished Worsted, with a very effective over-plaid, made to measure, $35. 

No. 6114. A Gun Club Plaid Saxony—the pride of the German weavers—a special, exclusive, only to be found here 


Very dashing Twilight Grey Plaid Worsteds, also exclusive with us—made to measure, $45. 


MacCarthy-Evans-Von Arx 


Ghe P. O. is still ‘‘just opposite.”’ 
Phones: Bell, Main 5176 and Kinloch, B. 300. 
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MAN: 
No—I didn’t know that; it’s very interesting—er— 
(WAITER appears with cremes de menthe. le 
places them before the lady and the man with the 
This is his last bid for the tip to which 
The man nips the end of 


utimost care. 
he is certainly entitled. 


cigar. The lady takes out a little cigarette case and 
extracts a cigarette.) 
MAN: 
A match. 
WAITER: 


(Holding lighted match.) 
Here you are, sir. 


MAN: 
The. lady’s cigarette first. 
WAITER: 
Anything else? 
MAN: 


Yes; ask the musicians to play “Dearie.” 
WAITER: 
With pleasure. 
(He goes to musicians.) 
MAN: 
So you think that when we like a quality in an- 
other person, it’s because we possess that quality our- 


selves? 
LADY: 

I thought that was an obvious truth, but then it’s 
the obvious that always puzzles us. We fancy all 
great verities must perforce be as complicated as 
they are great, and manage to get the camel down 
with an effort, but, not giving a thought to the 


gnat, choke on it. 
MAN: 


Then I like to sit here with you—because you are 
so much in my mental and moral image. 
LADY: 


(Quickly. ) 
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Spring and Summer. 


England’s and America’s best adorn 


Tailoring 
Co., 


OLIVE STREET. 





I think we have exhausted that topic. I’m quite 


sure of it, in fact. Please drop it. : 

(There is a silence that is again broken by the or- 
chestra. The song is “Dearie” and the ’cellist takes 
the melody and makes it mean things to every ear 
and heart in the little cafe. The lady and the man 
sip their cremes de menthe and do not speak. The 
lady’s face has grown sad; the man’s reflective. The 
music finally ceases, but the applause flatters the ’cel- 
lists heart and he agrees to play again. This time 
he not only puts his soul into it, but the effect of that 
last Wurzburger, making the appealing tone of the 
melody irresistible.) 

MAN: 

Little Girl, whoever you are, it’s not the effect of 
the music or the wine or anything, but your sweet 
self; but I want to tell you something that I never 
told another soul—that I never thought I’d trust my 
own soul with. You say we see in others only what 
we possess ourselves. That cannot be true, for my 
heart and mind are as rotten as a misspent life can 
make them, and yet I say to you that to-night has 
been the most wonderful of all the years of that life. 


LADY: 
Please—please do not talk like that. Believe me, 


I do not feel like listening. 


MAN: 
You must listen—you probably have thought me 
some gilded fool who, drifting aimlessly in search of 
amusement, selected you. 


LADY : 
You said as much. 
MAN: 
Little girl, I came here to-night, as I came here 
last night, as I go about the town every night, to—to 


steal. Do you hear—I am a thief—a thief. 
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LADY : 
Sh—don’t talk like that, I say. 


MAN: 
You won’t give me up, I know, but if you did it 
would do no good, for I should only kill myself. 
LADY : 
No, of course, I’ll not give you up but—you must 
reform—promise me that. 
MAN: 
After to-night. 
LADY : 
No—you must reform now. Your promise. 


MAN: 
Impossible—this last coup must be made. 
LADY : 
What is it? 
MAN: 
(Leaning over and whispering.) 
I am going to get—Mrs. Mistley’s diamonds. 


LADY : 
(Growing pale.) 
Oh, don’t, don’t try, please don’t try. 

MAN: 
Why not give me a reason, and I’ll promise. 


LADY : 
Well, then, the reason I don’t want you to rob 
her is, because I am here for that purpose myself. 
(There is another pause—and the man rises.) 


MAN: 
I knew it. 
(He opens his coat and shows detective badge.) 
Be so kind as to accompany me without causing 


a disturbance. 


of ofe of 


Announcement 


By. Madison Cawein 


HE night is loud with reeds of rain 
T Rejoicing at my window pane, 
And murmuring, “Spring comes again!” 
I hear the wind take up their song 
And on the sky’s vibrating gong 
Beat out and roar it all night long. 


Then waters, where they pour their might 
In foam, halloo it down the night, 
From vale to vale and height to height. 


And I thank God that down the deep 
She comes, her ancient tryst to keep 
With Earth again who wakes from sleep. 


From death and sleep, that held her fast 
So long, pale cerements round her cast, 
Her penetential raiment vast. 


Now, Lazarus-like, within her grave 
She stirs, who hears the words that save, 
The Christ-like words of wind and wave. 


And, hearing, bids her soul prepare 
The germs of blossoms in her there 
To make her body sweet and fair: 


To meet, in manifest audience 
The eyes of Spring, and reverence, 
With beauty, God in soul and sense. 
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The Last Oak 


By Ernest McGaffey 


HE last oak stood on a slope of the pasture 
S i which rose gently to an old rail fence that 
flanked one side of a corn-field. The pasture 
itself was irregular in shape,. with side-hills that 
slanted to the ravine where once a creek had run, 
and studded here and there with stunted trees that 
clung rather despairingly to the soil. A pair of elms, 
girdled about a foot from the base of each tree, stood 
dead and withered on one rise, and a straggling sas- 
safras lifted sparse branches below them. Where 
the crooked fences zig-zagged there were bunches of 
mullen stalks in places, and thistles impudently craned 
their necks out from dry spots along the edges. 

The oak was the only one of its kind there, and it 
towered grandly into the air over a hundred feet in 
height, straight as the mainmast of a ship, and fully 
four feet through at its point of greatest circumfer- 
ence. In the spring it was the habitation and ren- 
dezvous for a myriad of birds. The sap-suckers 
flitted and crossed on its lower branches, and the 
downy, the hairy, the red-headed andthe golden- 
winged wood-peckers pounded at occasional bare 
branches in the oak’s bristling canopy of limbs. Black- 
birds in great flocks, the cow blackbirds and purple 
grackles, came visiting and gossiping in its top, and 
at times a lone crow perched warily in the vantage- 
point of the wind-swept summit. Robins sang morn- 
ing and evening in its leafy chancel, and the liquid 
note of the wood-thrush sometimes floated down from 
its cloistered sanctuary. And later, and when the 
shadows slid westward, the vesper hymn of the mourn- 
ing dove, in mellowed plaintive angelus, made sacred 
the space where the oak bowed its stately head. 

In summer the grass grew denser at the foot of 
the oak, and squirrels built their thick and compact 
nests in its upper galleries. There they reared their 
young. And in early morning, when the silvered 
gray and steel-blue dawning lights were kindled slow- 
ly into the fire of day, the squirrels ran swiftly up 
and down the old tree, and barked and scolded in its 
branching shelter. Here, too, came the hunter, steal- 
ing shadow-like along the fence, his dog rummaging 
and snuffling along the ground and halted at the foot 
of this forest monument, peering eagerly into its re- 
cesses. In summer came also the cattle, standing pa- 
tiently in the refreshing shade cast by the oak, chew- 
ing their cuds, and shuddering from their smooth 
coats the tantalizing flies that clung there. 

The emerald glory of the great tree basked in the 
long, long sunlight, and whispered kisses to the lazy 
winds that bore its messages from the valley; and 
at night, tranced in a dream of seasons past and gone, 
it stood like a Druid temple in the starlight. 

In the fall, the burning tresses of the later suns had 
tangled among the leaves of the oak, and from green 
they turned to bronze, and copper, and were bur- 
nished to brilliancy by the wind and rain. Now the 
watchful quail stole along the fence, emerging from 
the corn-field, and scratched at the base of the tree, 
till, frightened by approaching footsteps, they whirled 
back into the corn. In December the impish elves of 
the northern blasts caught at the oak’s brown mantle 
and russet crown, and tore handfuls of leaves there- 
from and tossed them into the hollows and along the 
slope. The branches grew gaunt and stripped, and 
on stormy days a weird music, the wailing of many 
zolian harps, sounded in the gale-wrung twigs. And 
at night, when a flying mist of ghostly drifts stormed 
at the foot of the oak like a pack of ravening wolves, 
there would come down from above a wailing chant 
of major chords, struck by the strong hands of the 
wind. 

At length, one early winter day, there were two 
men standing by the oak, with bright-bladed axes in 
their hands. Their coats were lying on the crisped 
grass beside the tree, and although the sky was over- 
cast and the wind nipping, they did not seem to mind 








the cold. Against the fence a sharp-toothed saw was 
resting, and with it a maul and two iron wedges |. 
The younger of the men stepped to the side of the cak 
next the slope, and the elder staid on the side nearest 


the rail fence. They measured the space, and the 
distance, and then, taking their weapons in their 
hands, attacked the tree. It seemed a futile attempt 
at first, for these lilliputs to strike at this century-old 
Titan, but as the axes swung and the chips flew the 
ground around the tree became white with the fibres 
of the severed oak. 

The cut on the side of the tree towards the slope 
was lower down than the cut on the upper side, as 
the tree was designed to fall towards the valley. As 
the men swung their axes there was the graceful uni- 
son of rhythmic movement ‘telling of trained wood- 
men, and the hollow, reverberant note of the biting 
steel sounded clearly in the frosty air. As the men 
laid the axes more deeply into the firm timber, the 
breath from their nostrils puffed white in the chilly 
atmosphere, and a measured, brief ejaculation of 
“hah, hah,” came from their occasionally opened lips. 

Inch by inch the blades ate away the power and 
pride of the oak, and foot by foot the gaps widened 
that told of his impending fate. And finally, with 
a crash that thundered through the pasture and echoed 
over the hills, the last oak, pierced to the heart by the 
naked steel, fell as some Greek parthenon might have 
fallen as a victim to Pagan hate, down-crashing in 
tumultuous ruin. The wind whistled as it dropped 
from its height, and a mass of broken branches and 
coppery leaves made a ragged couch for it to rest on. 
Then with axe-blades fore-shortened to cut away the 
smaller limbs, and with much labor of sturdy arms at 
the larger branches, the oak was stripped of its mant!e 
of many years’ growth, and the top cut off and drag- 
ged aside so that the saw could be brought into play. 

The first cut, as well as the second and third, 
were for the mill on the river bottom, and the rest was 
left for fire-wood and posts. The men struck the 
saw edge into the oak, and swaying back and forth, 
they bent to the work of severing the length of the 
fallen monarch into saw timber. It was but a little 
while, matter of mere hours, and this work was fin- 
ished, and soon afterwards two teams of horses, with 
heavy logging wagon-gear, were driven into the pas- 
ture. Here, with strenuous effort on the part of the 
wood-choppers and the drivers, the logs were loaded 
on. From there they were taken towards the mill. 
The oak in its three parts lay like the torso and lower 
limbs of a Samson, shorn of his strength. 

At the saw-mill the logs were laid on a moving 
frame, and pushed up into the glittering fangs of a 
shrieking and ponderous saw, which, urged by steam, 
tore relentlessly into the oak’s vitals, and slashed and 
cut at the huge timber, until at the end. the sawed 


- planks were all taken away by the “off-bearers” and 


piled up at one side of the mill. And as the oak 
was being divided, the frowsy demons of the mill 
moved about amid a cloud of whirling dust and in a 
sizz of singing steel, and spat foully on the ribs of the 
slain oak as they fell from the clutches of the saw: 
and cursed roundly when a splinter rasped _ their 
gnarly hands. 


So might you see in the dissecting room some 
erstwhile virile human form, cut and slashed by ribald 
students, callous to the majesty that had once stood 
imperious in the dead man before them. 


And now nevermore might the mid-day sun shine 
down on the last oak; nor the stars, to note him 
where he rose, hard by the wavering line of fence 
Nor might any bird find haven for nesting or song 
nor any harmless furred denizen of the woods build 
in his branches. No longer would the wandering 
winds sing requiem for the dying day to the chords 
of lightly whispering leaves, nor the storms in hi 
top break into an organ-roll of mighty choruses, night 
heralded and tempest-born. No! nor should the 
pitying rains come to the parched fields, since the 
greed of man had leveled the forests and Nature had 
said, “ there shall be no more rain.” Only the dews, 
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the tears of the stars, might visit now the spot where 
had risen this century-grown colossus, the final mem- 
ber of his race. 

Twilight felt blindly in the space where the tree 
had been, as groping for something lost. Dusk fol- 
lowed, and drew her mantle softly about the spot. In 
the pasture a rabbit hopped around aimlessly. and 
night-winds alternately smoothed and ruffled the scat- 
tered bronzed leaves that lay thickly where the tree 


had fallen. 
The moon hung, a lamp of gold at the edge of a 


curtain cloud. 
And far below, the mutilated stump of the last 


oak looked sightlessly up at the stars. 
ofe of oa 


The Green Cap 


By Gisela Edeisheim-Wela 


(Translated From the German for the Mirror by 
Francis A. House.) 


LLES SANDOR was a handsome young man, a 
well-known painter of religious pictures. He 
was poor, but found satisfaction in his art, and 

valued more than all the riches of the world the 
girlish beauty and grace of Angelica, his wife. She 
was like a pure, white lily. But there is nothing 
faultless in this world. Even a white lily casts a 
dark shadow. 

Illes and Angelica were promenading one day 
Mere accident led them to a jeweler’s store. <An- 
gelica’s quick glance caught sight of a pair of ear- 
rings, which cost one hundred dollars. “What splen- 
did rings,” Angelica exclaimed. It was with diffi- 
culty that she cou!d turn away from the window 

“Would you like to have those earrings?” in- 
quired her devoted husband. 

In response, she sighed deeply. “Oh, Liles, please 
do not talk of those rings! I cannot have them, any- 


way.” 
The following day was the second anniversay of 
their wedding day. Illes was thinking seriously. 


He did not know what to buy for a suitable gift to 
Angelica. His financial means were very slender. 
But suddenly he remembered that there was a sum 
of two hundred dollars due him for a painting of the 
Straightway he rushed to his patron, 
Fifteen minutes 


Madonna. 
who promptly paid him the money. 
later he had purchased the earrings for one hundred 
dollars. 

He hastened home, his eyes glistening with almost 
childish yoy. ‘Here are your earrings, dearest!” he 
cried. “This is our wedding day. Are you pleased?” 

Angelica’s big, blue eyes opened wide. “Oh, how 
good of you, Illes,” she exclaimed, embracing and 
kissing him, “how good of you!” 

Illes had one hundred dollars left. He deter- 
mined to use this money for the household. He 
would have liked to buy himself a light, dashing cap, 
for spring had come, and his hat was old and shabby, 
but he could not afford to spend that much money. 
“No, I won’t buy a cap at present,’ he concluded. 

He strolled down the street, thinking and dream- 
ing. Suddenly, there stood before him an old man, 
He did not remember to 


The strange old man held a 


with a long, white beard. 
have seen him before. 
much-worn green cap in his hand. 

“Please buy this cap from me,” he asked. 

“T do not need any,” replied Illes. 

“But I will let you have it at a very low price. 
The cap is yours for only two dollars. But the two 
dollars you must give me out of the money received 
for the Madonna you painted.” 

Noticing the artist’s hesitation, the old man add- 
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“T have at home a little, gold- 
Some one prophesied that this 


ed, explanatorily: 
haired grandson. 
child could never be touched by the evils of life if I 
would give him a pair of rings made of Madonna 
money. You have such money at the present time. 
Let me have two of your hundred dollars, and I 
will give you this cap.” , 

Illes still hesitated, but finally decided, good-natur- 
edly, to please his white-haired interlocutor. “Well, 
if I can really be of such great service to your grand- 
son, let me have the cap. Here’s the money!” 

He handed over two dollars and started to walk 
away. But the old man detained him. The thin 
ends of his long, white mustache quivered oddly, as 
he said, slowly: “You have made me very happy. 
I am only a poor man, but if you should ever be sore- 
ly beset by trouble in your life, and should think I 
could be of service to you, throw up this cap.” With 
this he vanished. 

“What a strange old fellow!” thought Illes. He 
took off his seedy. old hat, and put on his newly ac- 
quired green cap. When he reached home, he found 
his wife before the looking-glass, admiring herself. 
She had on the precious earrings. 

“Look here, dearest!” Illes cried out, “I have 
bought myself a green cap!” 

With a quick movement, Angelica turned round. 
“What did you pay for the cap?” she asked in a se- 
vere tone. 

Illes grew red all over the face. 
I — I paid — two dollars.” 

Angelica flew into a rage, and hissed between her 
teeth:  “That’s awful. Outside it is spring, and I 
just thought how nice it would be if I had a new, 
fashionable hat to go with my earrings. How shall 
I get a hat, now that you have wasted money on 
this old, silly cap?” Her blue eyes flashed forth 
furious rage and contempt. 

The artist went away. It was late in the evening 
when he returned. He found Angelica gone. A 
note was on the table. And this is what Angelica 
had scribbled: 

“A poor devil like you should not spend his few 
dollars on a cap for himself, when his wife is stil! in 
need of a decent-looking spring hat.” 

Illes could find no trace of Angelica’s whereabouts, 
The earth seemed to 


“Why, dearest, 


in spite of persistent efforts. 
have swallowed her up. He was in a state of utter 
despair, and even thought of doing away with him- 
self. “Why did I ever buy that confounded green 
cap?” he asked himself. All at once he remembered 
the old man’s words. He threw up his cap. Within 
a moment the former owner of the cap stood before 
him. 7 

“T know what you desire.” he said. “But I can- 
not bring your wife back to you, because I do not 
know myself where she is, and what she purposes. 
Let me tell you this: All the magicians of the world 
could not discover a woman’s secret. But I can help 
you in a different and much better way.” 

The artist looked pitifully disappointed as he re- 
plied: “And so you cannot assist me, either? Why, 
then, did you ask me to call vou?” 

The magician contracted his forehead into deep 
wrinkles. “You are slightly m/‘staken,” he said. “I 
cannot restore your wife to you, but I can do some- 
thing much better!” 


Illes laughed sarcastically: “Really? Pray, what 
can you do in my behalf?” 

The old man laid his hand upon the artist’s 
shoulder, and murmured: “Illes, I can show you 
the way to forget your wife.” 


A deadly pallor spread over the artist’s face. 


“Forget her,” he cried, “how could I ever for>et 
her?” 

“The means to make you forget are within y- ir 
own hands,” replied the magician, with a little sm je 
“Throw your cap into the air. Every time it fo'fs 
back to the floor, you have forgotten an hour of your 
life—I mean to say, of your married life. How 
long have you been married?” 

“Just two years.” 

The magician calculated: “Two years—that’s 
equal to seven hundred and thirty days. Each day 
has twenty-four hours, but we must subtract six hours 
of sleep, which would leave eighteen hours. Multi- 
plying seven hundred and thirty by e‘ghteen, we have 
a total of thirteen thousand one hundred and forty 
hours. Consequently, you will have to throw up 
your cap that many times, if you wish to forget 
your wife and the whole time of your married life.” 
The old man gazed quizzically at Illes. 

“T will do it!” the artist declared. 

He grasped the green cap and threw it high into 
the air. It touched the ceiling. The old man had 
disappeared. As the cap dropped to the floor, a 
veiled, exquisitely formed woman stood before Illes. 
“Who are you?” he queried, utterly surprised, at the 
same time stretching forth his hand to touch her. 
The hand felt nothing. The woman turned her face 
toward him, and whispered: “I am the hour you 
have just forgotten.” With this she vanished. 

A poignant sorrow crept into the artist’s heart. 

“What—.” He wanted to say: “What a happy 
hour this must have been!” But he could not finish. 
He had forgotten the rest of the sentence. 

In feverish haste he picked up his cap and threw 
it again. He felt a soft, lovely body on his breast 
and a tender kiss on his lips. He wished to re- 
spond to the embrace, but his arms fell back. They 
could touch nothing. For a fleeting moment he had 
a vision of another wondrously beautiful womanly 
figure. He had forgotten his second hour, * * * * 

A multitude of veiled women now filled his room. 
It seemed as if the walls had opened to let them in. 
But they were no longer veiled. He could see 
every face. And, strange to relate, each face bore a 
striking resemblance to Angelica. The mien of one 
was smiling, of the other severe, of the third loving, 
thus reflecting the mood of every hour. 

Up flew the cap again. One of his mysterious 
visitors approached, silently, hid her face behind her 
veil, and vanished. Others followed. 

At the sight of this vast number of felicitious 
hours thronging his room, Illes was almost frantic 
with grief. A mad anxiety to get away took pos- 
session of him, and faster and faster the cap went up. 

For thirteen days he had been at his task. He 
only rested when sleep overpowered him, or when he 
forced himself to eat and drink a little. His arms 
were tired, and his back ached. Now and then, bit 
ter repentance seized him, and he felt a wild longing 
to run in pursuit of all these sweet, happy hours and 
to cry out in anguish: “No, no! Stay, you stay! 
I did not wish to forget you—nor you—nor you—nor 
you!” 

But every time such a feeling of agonizing grief 
invaded his soul, the whole weird multitude burst 
out in mocking laughter, and cried back: “No, you 
must remain alone, Illes!” The thirteenth day was 


nearly over. He still threw up his cap, but only 


mechanically. Only forty hours were left before 
him. He hurried; he longed for the end. The 
green, magic cap looked badly worn’and torn. The 


number of hours grew steadily less. The face: 
still bore Angelica’s traits. Only a few remained 
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There will be no others. The last spark of his love 
will soon be dead, yes, dead! 

His strength was almost exhausted. With blood- 
shot eyes he continued to throw his cap. One hour 
after the other disappeared in the shoreless ocean 
of oblivion. Another one gone—another—another 
one. 

“You are the tenth! And 


with you, the ninth—the eighth. * * * I have suffered 


God be with you! 
enough on account of you. But for you, grief would 
never have wrung my heart. Away with you—I 
will forget you all!” 

The green cap was 
One 
of the two phantoms drew the veil over her face and 
vanished from the room. “May God bless you!” 


nervously murmured Illes. He was hysterical—ut- 


Only two were now left. 


hanging together in shreds. Up it flew again. 


terly unstrung. 
Feverishly he 
With 
an effort, he stooped down to pick up his cap for the 
final throw. 

Just then he heard a loud, jeering laughter. 


“Only one more left,” he sighed. 
glanced at the womanly figure in the corner. 


“Ha, 
ha, ha,” the magic cap is torn to pieces!” 

And so it was. 
mained on the floor. 


Only a few miserable shreds re- 


In precipitate, frantic haste 
he picked up the pieces, and flung up one after the 
other. The woman, the last of the 
hours of his married life, remained motionless. On- 
ly her red lips laughed tauntingly. 

And then, in a soft voice, which caressed his soul, 
which lashed the hot blood through the man’s veins, 
she said: “It’s all over Illes! 


Illes was in despair. 


It was in vain. 


The magic power is 


broken. You can never, never forget me, for I (the 


voice grew ineffably sweet) for I—I—look at me—I 


was your happiest hour!” 


She 
It is 


She draws near. She is now very close. 
throws back her cloak—he can see her dress. 
the white gown of a virgin bride. 

The following day they took the unfortunate Illes 
to the madhouse. There, he murmured unintelligible 
words, stared fixedly into vacancy, as if he could see 
a phantom before him, and, ever and anon, went 
through the pantomime of throwing something high 
up into the air. 
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In Springtime 


By Percy Vincent Donovan 


“The only pretty ring-time.’’— Shakespeare 


USICAL, soft, sweet, unspoken, 
M Thoughts that pass and leave no token 
But a smile or sigh, 
Make me sure that radiant springtime 
Well was called “the pretty ring time’— 
Yet, who hears his ringtime broken? 


I. 


All the passionate red roses, 
Reared where many a gray wall closes, 
Many a northern grove 
Shall bow down to one wild flower, 
Nvrsed by Southern sun and shower, 
If in one wild heart reposes 
Love. 


hey 


Yet though your wild heart I s‘gh for, 

May not come to mine in life or 
Death, nor love renew 

Flowers for us when frost comes after 

Summer days of song and laughter— 

i must love and live and die for 

, You. ° 


Cold Roast Graft in Boston 


By Frank Putnam 


ARVARD college and Castle Garden in part- 
nership have made Boston the most debt- 
ridden, worst paved, dirtiest and poorest- 

spirited big city in America. 

Thus: 

Harvard, spawning endless files of lawyers and 
other gentlemen too strong to do any productive 
labor; and Castle Garden, emptying (via the New 
Haven road) endless thousands of sons and daugh- 
ters of the Old Sod into the South Terminal, pro- 
duce the persons to the partnership. Boston, the 
city, senile and supine, affords their opportunity. 

The educated parasites join hands with the im- 
ported appetites and they run Boston’s elections as 
they please. The appetities get the City Hall and 
the city payroll and the parasites get the public ser- 
vice franchises, with appurtenant graft of the high- 
finance variety. 

Five years I have been watching the play. In 
those years the only hopeful signs that I have ob- 
served were the founding of a Hearst daily newspa- 
per in Boston and the election of John B. Moran to 
be District Attorney. 

I don’t blame the imported appetites—they have 
a hunger a hundred generations long—a hunger due 
to their being robbed and oppressed at home by the 
forefathers of old Boston. Poetic justice, in a way. 
eh? I do blame the educated thieves. Not always. 
Sometimes I say, “After all, they aré what they were 


bred to be—pimps on the public. As long as we 


tolerate the factories that turn them out, we ought 
not to hate the output too profoundly.” 
Putting blame to one side, Boston ought to get 
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—the latitude is great. 
worn. 
frequently used to good advantage. 
ings and Mixtures. All sizes. 
broidery on cuffs and collar. 


plique and taffeta bands. 


Lingerie Gowns. 


Checked Silk Waists. 








| 
| 
| Of course there are a number of features that distinguish the new arrivals. 


Lace Coats, principally black, although there are a number of white. 


The Princess style takes the lead. 
blue and white; hand-worked insertions in yokes; lace trimmings. 


Waists—Net, Irish Lace and Valenciennes Lace Waists, elaborately trimmed. 
French Hand-made and Embroidered Waists, in beautiful styles. 


OLIVE—BROADWAY-—-LOCUST. 


| Women’s Ready-to-Wear Apparel 
| z NUMBER of seasons have passed since the designer has been given such free play. 


This is a most natural condition, for it sifts down to the fact that the garment that is most becoming is the garment to be 


There’s a charm about these garments that betokens the skill of the clever designer. 
stamped upon the home and foreign productions. 


Eton and Bolero styles, in all the new materials and colors—also the Pony Coat style, in a large assortment of Gray Suit- 
French Voile Coats in extremely light weights, are trimmed with bands of taffeta and moire, with touches of lace and em- 


Lengths 24 to 45 inches. 


Street Coats—Coverts, Cheviots, Taffetas and Broadcloths—fitted, semi-fitted and Eton styles. 


The short sleeves and the Princess effect are 


The ear-mark of originality is clearly 


Lengths 24 to 45 inches. 


“Mull, Dotted Swiss, India Linon and Batistes—in pinks, light 


Black Net Waists, Gray and Black and White 


In color, in form, in material 


Trimmed with silk ap- 

















up spunk and sense enough to buy in her public ser- 
vice institutions—lighting and street railway—and 
turn into her ever-yawning public treasury the reve- 
nues from these institutions, that now go to maintain 
the parasites in a style that promotes arrogance in 
them and envious hatred in the rest of the town. 

The city of Boston ought to supply power—elec- 
trically conveyed—from a central plant, to all her 
big industries—what few she has left. 

Boston ought to rip up her mediaeval granite- 
block pavement from her main retail streets and sub- 
stitute asphalt on an honest concrete foundation. 
The manager of one of Boston’s big retail stores told 
me that the filth blown up from the unclean and un- 
cleanable downtown streets ruins five millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods every year. How many deaths 
from filth diseases are due to the unspeakable streets 
—God alone knows. They are never swept clean, 
because to sweep them clean is impossible—and they 
are never washed, except when the rain is uncommon- 
lv heavy. Walk through Federal, or Sumner, or 
Washington, or State or any of the downtown streets, 
except a small section of Tremont (paved with as- 
phalt) on a windy day, and you are fairly coated, in- 
side and out, with millions of particles of the foulest 
filth—droppings of horses and sputum of diseased 
natives, dried and blown in clouds that fairly blind 
the wayfarer. 





The payrolls of the city of Boston carry thousands 
—literally thousands—of employes who are not need- 
ed for the work that is done; who are tax-eaters and 
nothing else. So much for the appetites—Johnny 
Fitzgerald, Martin Lomasney and their kind see to 
it that their Democratic armies are fed between elec- 
tions. They also see to it that their Republican part- 
ners, the educated parasites, get whatever they want 
in the way of franchises, special privilege graft, etc., 
from councils and Legislature. At first blush, a 
Western man, looking at a situation like this, is 
tempted to say: “Well if this is what the suckers 
want, let ’em have it; they are entitled to no sym- 
pathy from me.” Then you stop to think about the 
thousands of little half-naked, half-hungry beggars 
of the back alleys, the dark streets stinking with 
fumes of stale liquors; and about their hopeless, de- 
graded mothers and their fathers laboring like blind 
oxen in the sun, and you say, “No, by God Almighty! 
this thing is rotten, and it’s time the truth was told 
in plain English. These kids are entitled to a 
chance for life. This big town that spends millions 
building fancy carriage-ways for the educated para- 
sites should open up some playgrounds for the slum 
children; should see to it that not one of them has 
to go to school hungry and in rags, or hover shame- 
fully at home for lack of decent clothes and proper 
food.” 





In most cities, conditions such as these are made 
known from time to time by some section of the 
daily press. In Boston the daily newspapers are all 
as deep in the graft as the rest of the educated para- 
sites. Only the Boston Globe, the favorite paper of 
the Irish, ever by any chance prints any criticism of 
things as they are. The Globe prints “Gath’s” Sun- 
day letters roasting the big railroad thieves, and Stef- 
fens’ milk-and-water essays on the Senate: this is the 
total of Democracy that I have been able to find in 
the Boston papers. The Transcript is the especial 
organ of the educated grafters, in the evening; it is, 
moreover, the most efficient evening newspaper of its 
class in America. The Herald is the morning or- 
gan of the educated public service grafters, who, in 
Boston, are merely the agents of the New York 
Standard Oil gang. Some local capital in the work, 
of course, but orders come from New York, and are 
executed—God save the mark—by the local leaders 
of the Democratic party—by Gaston, late nominee for 
Governor; by Whitney, late nominee for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and by Fitzgerald, now Mayor. There 
isn’t a democratic hair in the head of one of them, 
and, judged by the standards of the real men that 
laid the foundations of this republic, there isn’t an 
honest or a patrotic hair in the head of any one of 
them. Lawson charges, in print, openly, that Whit- 


ney corrupted the Massachusetts Legislature to get a. 
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OF LITTLE MASTERPIECES 
I. THE SWEET MIRACLE 
BY ECA DE QUEIROZ. 


II. POEMS IN PROSE 
BY OSCAR WILDE. 


III. HAND AND SOUL 

BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
This new Series in its inception is one of 
the most attractive of Mr. Mosher’s varied 
attempts in producing beautiful editions 
at a merely nominal price. The selections 
as shown by the above titles are along 
lines of the purest literary values, and will 
embrace poetry as well as prose. 


Printed in Caslon 10-point old-style Roman, en- 
closed in rules, after an improved Chiswick for- 
mat on a size and finish of Van Gelder hand-made 
paper made to order, THE IDEAL SER1Es is un- 
surpassed in the attention bestowed upon tech- 
nical details. Done up in Japan vellum wrappers 
with a special design in gold upon a ground work 
of green these little volumes possess an air of 
distinction which will appeal to the most fas- 
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PRICE PER VOLUME, 40 CENTS NET. 
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A NEW “VEST POCKET” VOLUME. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF NATURE 
THOUGHTS SELECTED FROM THE 
PROSE WRITINGS OF WALT WHIT- 
MAN WITH A PREFACE BY ANNE 
MONTGOMERIE TRAUBEL. 


A very delightful little compilation made 
at the request of the publisher who believes 
that in Whitman’s prose is discoverable a 
mine of nature lore of unsuspected rich- 
ness; a wealth of utterance to be ranged 
alongside Jeffries and Thoreau and which 
will stand the test of unbiased criticism. 


Though the volume of these selections is 
necessarily restricted, it is intended that 
they shall suggest Whitman’s belief in the 
identity of human life with material Na- 
ture ‘for purposes beyond’ it. 


This is his invitation into the open air. Go 
there with him. Listen awhile to that 
mysterious music which he says is always 
round him, and you shall return ‘bearing 
the weight of unspeakable certitude.’ ” 

Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper 
of special size, the type set in old-style 
8-point Roman (2% x54 in. page), with 
Chiswick ornaments and original cover de- 
signs, these exquisite little books should 
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“just as good” Vest Pocket Editions. 
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big steal through—you remember details in Every- 
body’s Magazine. Well, did Whitney deny it, or 
ask the public prosecutor to go after Lawson for 
criminal libel? Not on your life. Whitney never 
peeped. No legal sapolio for him, not even white- 
wash; he was content to leave it to the slow, still 
operations of time to remove the stains from his repu- 
tation. What next? Why, the Democratic graft 
ring named him for Lieutenant-Governor. And on 
my life, if it hadn’t been for the opposition of the 
one man’s-size editorial page in Massachusetts that 
of the Springfield Republican, this Whitney creature 
would have been elected Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts. Not one of the Boston papers, 
Hearst’s alone excepted, said a word against him on 
the ground of his gross personal unfitness. After 
that, of course it didn’t surprise me when the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce elected Whitney its president. 

Don’t tell me that because of these conditions it 
“wouldn’t be safe to put the street railways and the 
lighting and power plants into the hands of public 
officials.” I’m sick of that palaver, coined by the 
crafty and echoed by the suckers. There’s nothing 
to it. Put the street railway and the lighting and 
power service into City Hall hands, and you give 
big taxpayers a real motive for wanting honest, eco- 
nomical city government. And what they want 
they’ll get—as they do now and always have. Make 
the city government a big central business institution 
and competent business men will take hold of it and 
run it right. Allow it to operate as a sort of side- 
pocket for the main graft, as now, and you get what 
you do get. And it’s hell, that’s what it is. 

There are four hundred thousand Irish in Boston. 
They have come to the top of their several classes 
here as they do everywhere. They write the best 
poetry, and they sell the worst rum. They have the 
loveliest women and the trickiest politicians. They 
change street names—submitting the names of the 
saints of the church for those of Puritan forefathers. 
It a rum shop finds itself within 400 feet of a school 
(which is against the State law here), they investi- 
gate the.circumstances. If it is a parochial school, 
they close the rum shop: if it is merely a public 
school, they shut it up and sell the building to some- 
body in the graft, and the Herald and Transcript, 
representing the Harvard end of the game, give them 
countenance by editorially damning the impudence of 
Moran, the District Attorney, in .attempting to en- 
force the law. It’s as funny as comic opera—funnier 
than any of George Ade’s late ones. 


A good many Boston Yankees still keep up the 
sign, invisible but potent, “No Irish need apply.” 
Within ten years the sign will be visible. and it will 
read, “No Yankees need apply.” The younger 
generations of Irish are going to redeem Boston— 
going to put down graft and give the town a compre- 
hensive and an honest public service. The Yankees 
have had their chance, and they have not made good. 
They are over-educated, half Greek and half cigarette, 
wholly un-American, in the main; degenerate sons 
of parsimonious sires. 

Another racial element is making for change here 
—the Italian. Something like a hundred thousand 
of them here now and more coming. They are the 
keenest and most successful market-gardeners that 
ever hit this beach. One of them will take four or 
five acres of stumpy swamp, and with the labor of 
his hands alone, will within three years have it yield- 
ing him a comfortable living, with an annual surplus 
for the bank, or to help the folks at home in the 
old country. 


These Italians have fire and romance and music 
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ONE I LOVE, 

TWO I LOVE, 

THREE I LOVE, I SAY, 
BLANKE-WENNEKER CHOCOLATES 

I WILL LOVE ALWAY. 




















in their blood. They mix well with the Irish and 
the Yanks. They are hustlers, and thrifty. Plenty 
bull-power in them. Quick to adapt themselves 
to the American idea. Serviceable but not servile. 
Wealth-creators. Therefore the best of citizens. 
Art and the dramatic instinct are their heritages. 
We'll have Duses home-grown within a dozen years. 
Between them, the Irish and the Italians, they'll 
soften the sour disposition of the middle-class Yanks, 
and curb the_parasitic greed of the Harvard set. I 
like to walk along the streets, when the manure isn’t 
flying too thick, and watch the easy, hopeful, uncon- 
scious grace cf the youngsters of both tribes, emerging 
from shop and store service at the day’s end. The 
girls are magnificent, many of them: They stride 
far and firmly in stout, broad-soled, low-heeled shoes; 
shoulders back, head up; eyes level and fearless. 
I’ve never seen a “masher” ‘plying his dirty craft in 
Boston. I don’t believe his trade flourishes here as 
it does in some other cities. Most of these girls are 
Catholic, which is bad for the masher. 


You have to go back to the soil once in so often 
to get women fit to bear strong men. Boston is 
luckier than she knows, getting this virile new blood. 
Sam Adams would have understood Patsy and Et- 
tore. I don’t believe John Adams would. It doesn’t 
matter. John is out of it. Patsy and Ettore suc- 
ceed him. Sam still stands in bronze in the middle 
of the main current of Boston life—sti!] the fighting 
Democrat, the Father of the Revolution, still the in- 
spirer, though they know him not, of the new breed. 


fe fe of 


The Gods spread Psyche’s nuptial feast above the 
stars: but her nuptial couch had long before been 
spread upon the earth, 
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Of Little Women Old and Young 


By Frederick Nietzsche 


o6 HY stealest thou so timidly through the 
\) \) dawn, Zarathustra? and what _hidest 
thou so carefully under thy mantle? 

Is it a treasure that thou hast been given? Ora 
child born unto thee? Or dost thou now go thyself 
in the ways of thieves, thou friend of evil?” 

“Verily, my brother!” said Zarathustra, “it is a 
treasure that I have been given: a little truth it is I 
carry. 

“But it is unruly like a child; and if I hold not its 
mouth, it bawleth as loud as it can. 

“When I went on my way alone at the hour of 
sunset this day I met an old little woman who 
thus spake unto my soul: 

“ ‘Much hath Zarathustra said unto us women, 
but never hath he spoken unto us of woman.’ 

“And I answered her: ‘Of woman one must 
speak unto men only.’ 

“ “Speak also unto me of woman,’ she said; ‘I 
am old enough to forget it at once.’ 

“And I assenting thus spake unto the old little 
woman: 

“ ‘Everything in woman is a riddle, and every- 
thing in woman hath one answer: its name is child- 
bearing. 

‘*Man is for woman a means: the end is always 
the child. But what is woman for man? 

‘*Two things are wanted by the true man: dari- 


ger and play. Therefore he seeketh woman as the 


most dangerous toy. 
“Man shall be educated for war, the woman for 


the recreation of the warrior. Everything else is 


folly. 

“ ‘Over-sweet fruits—the 
Therefore he liketh woman; bitter is even the sweet- 
est woman. 

“ ‘Woman understandeth children better than man 
doth; but man is more child-like than woman. 

“ Tn the true man a child is hidden that seeketh 
to play. Up, ye women, reveal the child in man! 

“ ‘Let woman be a toy pure and delicate like a 
jewel, illuminated by the virtues of a world which 
hath not yet come. 

“ Tet a ray of starlight shine in your love! Let 
your hope be called: ‘Would that I might give birth 
to beyond-man!’ 

“ ‘Let bravery be in your love.’ 
shall attack him who inspireth you with awe. 

“ ‘Tet your honor be in your love! Little else 
doth woman understand of honor. But let it be your 
honor ever to love more than ye are loved, and never 


to be the second. 


warrior liketh not. 


With your love ye 


“ ‘Let man fear woman when she loveth; then 
she sacrificeth anything, and nothing else hath value 
for her. 

“ Tet man fear woman when she hateth; for in 
the heart of their heart, man is only evil, but woman 
is base. 

“ ‘Whom doth woman hate the most?’ ” Thus 
spake the iron unto the lodestone: “I hate thee most 
because thou attractest, but art not strong enough 
to draw unto thee,” 


“*Man’s happiness is: ‘I will.’ Woman's happi- 
ness is: ‘ He will.’ 

“ ‘Behold, this moment the world hath become 
perfect !’—thus thinketh every woman, when she obey- 
eth from sheer love. 

“ ‘And woman must obey and find a depth for 
her surface. Surface is woman’s mood, a foam driv- 
en to and fro over a shallow water.’ . 

“ ‘But man’s mood is deep, his stream roareth in 
underground caves; woman divineth his power, but 
understandeth it not.’ ” 

“Then the little old woman answered me: ‘Many 
fine things hath Zarathustra said, and especial'y for 
those who are young enough. 

“ ‘Strange it is, that Zarathustra little knoweth 
women and yet is right regarding them! Is that be- 
cause with woman nothing is impossible?’ 

“ “And now take as my thanks a little truth. For 
I am old enough for that. 

“ ‘Wrap it up and keep its mouth shut or it will 
baw! as loud as it can, that little truth.’ 

“‘Give me, woman, thy little Truths,’ I said. 
and thus spake the little old woman: 

“ ‘Thou goest to women? Remember they whip!’ 
Thus spake Zarathustra. 

From “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
he te 

A COMMITTEE of vigilantes had captured an Irish- 
man and a Swede and were about to hang them by 
tying a rope about the neck of each, and shoving 
them off a railroad bridge. ‘The first man up was the 
Swede. When he was pushed off, the rope came 
untied and the man struck the water and swam ashore. 
The Irishman was next, and when the men were pre- 
paring him he said: “Boys, be dom careful about 


fixin’ that rope. I] can’t swim a stroke,” 
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Gaudeamus Igitur 
By Margaret L- Woods 


OME, no more of grief and dying! 
C Sing the time too swiftly flying. 

Just an hour 

Youth’s in flower, 


Give me roses to remember 
In the shadow of December. 


Fie on steeds with leaden paces! 
Winds shall bear us on our races, 
Speed, O speed, 
Wind, my steed, 
Beat the lightning for your master, 
Yet my Fancy shall fly faster. 


Give me music, give me rapture, 
Youth that’s fled can none recapture; 
Not with thought 
Wisdom’s bought. 
Out on pride and scorn and sadness! 
Give me laughter, give me gladness. 


Sweetest Earth, I love and love thee, 
Seas about thee, skies above thee, 
Sun and storms, 
Hues and forms 
Of the clouds with floating shadows 
On thy mountains and thy meadows. 


Earth, there’s none that can enslave thee, 
Not thy lords it is that have thee; 
Not for gold 
Art thou sold, 
But thy lovers at their pleasure 
Take thy beauty and thy treasure. 


While sweet fancies meet me singing, 
While the April blood is springing 

In my breast, 

While a jest 
And my youth thou yet must leave me, 
Fortune, ’tis not thou canst grieve me. 


When at length the grasses cover 
Me, the world’s unwearied lover, 

If regret 

Haunt me yet, 
It shall be for joys untasted, 
Nature lent and folly wasted. 


Youth and jests and summer weather, 
Goods that kings and clowns together 
Waste or use 
As they choose, 
These, the best, we miss pursuing 
Sullen shades that mock our wooing. 


Feigning Age will not delay it— 
When the reckoning comes we'll pay it, 
Own our mirth 
Has been worth 
All the forfeit light or heavy 
Wintry Time and Fortune levy. 


Feigning grief will not escape it, 
What though ne’er so well you ape it— 
Age and care 
All must share, 
All alike must pay hereafter, 
Some for sighs and some for laughter, 
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Know, ye sons of Melancholy, 
To be young and wise is folly. 
’Tis the weak 
Fear to wreak 
On this clay of life .their fancies, 
Shap‘ng battles, shaping dances. 


While ye scorn our names unspoken, 
Roses dead and garlands broken, 

O ye wise, 

We arise, 
Out of failures, dreams, disasters, 
We arise to be your masters. 
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Kabakoff 


By Montefiore Bienenstok 


stubble-bearded, drove a rag-peddler’s wagon 
for a St. Louis junk merchant, and made 
enough money to send ten roubles a week to his fami- 
ly in Russia. The gray receipt he received at the 
drug store post-office every Sunday morning was 
carefully wrapped with the others which he kept in a 


K “sttbtee was small, wiry, thin-haired and 


cracked pitcher in his room, and his only amusement 
consisted in laying out these tiny symbols of his affec- 
tion and industry on his bed and counting and recount- 
mg them. This he did every Sunday evening. It 
was his church. 

As the wad fattened under the rubber band, mark- 
ing the remorseless passage of several years, and tes- 
tifying to the kindly sentiments with which he salved 
the sting of each moment of week-day drudgery, he 
would pet and fondle the little bundle as a miser 
tnight a stack of greenbacks. But there was no con- 
ceit in his attitude, for instantly on hearing any one, 
the wad was hastily dropped into the pitcher, and the 
man himself slipped as suddenly from the day dreams 





that carried him to Russia, back to the almost bare, 
uncarpeted room in which he dwelt, but could hardly 
be said to live. Occasionally, on these sudden tran- 
sitions from the old world to the new, from dream to 
fact, the cold perspiration gathered on his brow. But 
in “the fell clutch of circumstance” he did not wince 
nor cry aloud; he only worked and starved and count- 
ed and recounted his gray slips. 

There came Sundays when he added more to his 
usual payment at the drug store—the extra was 
toward the passage money. He was adding a stone 
each week to his bridge of happiness. There also 
came Sundays when, even after sending this addi- 
tional, there was still a small amount left over, after 
peying all his meager weekly expenses. This he 
placed in a small bag which he put in a hole in his 
mattress. This was to provide furniture and house- 
hold utensils, and pay the first month’s rent when 
his family arrived. His habit of paying out money 
Sunday mornings was so strong that he soon began 
taking a small amount from his treasury at these 
times and giving it to a time payment furniture store 
on Olive street in return for another gray slip, a sign 
to him—though he could not read it—that his wife 
aud two children would have a place to lay their 
heads when they arrived. He put these receipts 
with the others in the pitcher, and on Sunday even 
iigs—other evenings he seemed too tired—he made a 
great spread of his gray paper slips, arranged the 
coins from his bag between them, turned them up- 
side down, arranged and re-arranged them in a sort 
of purposeless, unsolvable game of solitaire, at which 
he worked with a persistency, humorous, tragical and 
pathetic. 

The Yiddish letter acknowledg’ng his wife’s re- 
ceipt of the final instalment of the passage money and 
her intention to leave within the next few days, soon 
formed the outer wrapping of his package of receipts. 
When he received it he bargained with Smielovitz. 
the tinner who lived upstairs, and expected to go in 
business with a brother in Cincinnati at the end of 
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Not only do we bake 
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ater Crackers 


the same way we did fifty-five years ago, but the same man 
bakes them. The process is an old-fashioned one. That is 
why the crackers are so good. We have never cheapened 
nor spoiled them by introducing quick, modern methods. _ If 
you once introduce them in your home you will never use any- 
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the month, for the kitchen stove. He had already 
arranged to take the rooms. 

“The stove is too heavy for you to take along,” 
he argued in his jargon; “‘and besides, a stove is no 
eood if it gets broken. Chairs are different—if a 
chair gets broken you can sit on the bed or on a 


cracker box, but if a stove is broken, it’s broken, and 
vou can’t cook on it.” Thus the ownership of the 


stove changed hands, and Kabakoff fell into the habit 
ef going upstairs every evening to warm himself by 
his “property.” In his own room, no matter how 
cold the weather, heat was too great a luxury. He 
only slept there anyway, except for the few moments 
when he counted his slips on Sunday evenings—and 
fie needed no heat then. Had he been told that his 
living in a cold room during a severe winter was a 
deprivation, he might have answered that it was al- 
ways warm in the little Seventh street restaurant 
where he drank his tea with each meal, so that heating 
bis room would be an unpardonable extravagance. 

But he did enjoy the heat from his stove in 
Simielovitz’s kitchen, and he did enjoy h’s talks with 
Mrs. Smielovitz about his family who were coming, 
while Smielovitz, reading the Yiddish Vorwarts or 
Tageblatt, would occasionally interrupt with some 
accounts of Jew-baiting or massacres in Russia, 
whereat they would all reiterate the ideas of pity or 
rage against the oppressor which within the past few 
years had been evoked only too frequently by the 
news from the land of the White—or as they felt—Red 
Czar. Once, Chaimie Smielovitz, aged twelve years, 
well up in his class at the Jefferson school, listening 
to Kabakoff’s oft-told tale about his family on their 
way to America, brought out a geography, and the 
family, gathered in the lamplight, would try to trace 
the route of the trains and the great ship on which the 
Kabakoffs were coming. 


b 


One evening Kabakoff fell into the waking dream 
that his family had already arrived; that Mrs. Smielo- 
vitz was his wife, and the Smielovitz children his own. 
Mrs. Smielovitz assumed the features of his Sura, 
Chaimie of his Kalman, younger, it is true, but still, 
to his imagination, the same, and little Becky wore 
the face of his Rachel. So, when Mr. Smielovitz 
told him that they were going to Cincinnati the next 
day, he heard her not, nor did he seem to compre- 
liend Chaimie when he pointed with his pencil to 
New York on the map and said, “The family ought 
to be here now.” Then Smielovitz began telling an- 
cther story of a butchery in Gomel, winding up as 
usual with, “You’re a smart man, Kabakoff—your 
family will soon be here. I say, you’re a smart man, 
Kabakoff—I was smart, too, once; I brought my fam- 
ily. I say, you’re a—what’s the matter with you, 
anyway? When I tell you you’re a smart man, why 
don’t you listen to me?” 

“T hear you,” answered Kabokoff, returning from 
nis dreams, cold, though within a few feet of the 
heated stove. “You say they are shooting the Jews 
like—like—sheep, I hear you.” 

“Yes, it is so written,” replied Smielovitz, who 
again turned his attentoin to his paper. 

Mrs. Sm‘elowitz had not spoken for some min- 
utes. She looked up from sewing a button on her 
husband’s overalls. Kabakoff arose. “Good night,” 
he said; “I’ll help you pack to-morrow, if you want 
me to, but maybe you won’t need me. Good night.” 

There was a knock at the door. “Telegram for 
a man named Kabakoff,” said a voice. 

“Family’s in New York,” said Mrs. Smielovitz, 

“I was a smart man, too, once; I brought my fami- 
ly,” remarked Smielovitz. 


Kabakoff took the message. “Wait till I get the 


money,” he explained to the messenger. 


») 


Then he went downstairs and counted out seventy- 
eight cents, mostly in pennies, which he gave to the 
hoy, after making a mark in the book where his name 
should have been written. He held the yellow mes- 
sage in the lamplight. “Open it,” he said to Mrs. 
Smielovitz. 

“She can’t read it anyway,” remarked Smielovitz, 
who had arisen. “I’ll wake Chaimie.” 

“No,” said Kabakoff; “I’ll wait till the morning. 
Chaimie can read it before he goes to school. It 
only says she arrived; all telegrams say the same 
thing. Didn’t Gershonoy and Petrovsky and Hersch- 
kowitz get telegrams?—They are all alike. Good 
night.” 

Carrying the telegram unopened in his hand he 
went to his room, and after arranging his candle—he 
had even deprived himself of a lamp—so that the 
lght would fall on his bed, he took out his receipts 
and his money, and began another game of solitaire 
with the telegram lying upside down near his pillow. 
it seemed to him a sort of a leader—standirg off on a 
hill, as he had seen leaders standing in certain battle 
pictures—of the army ‘of slips he was aimlessly mobi- 
lizing. Finally, he put away everything, receipt slips, 
money and all; the telegram now being the outer 
wrapper of his wad of receipts, and went to bed. 

A few fierce stars saw him when, in the blackness 
before the dawn of another day, he went to the stable 
to hitch the skeletal horse to the wagon for the day’s 
business. He wondered if his Sura saw those self- 
same stars in her sky. The telegram, now folded in 
his vest pocket brought cheerfulness and comfort, a3 
if it were some sacred potent amulet. With a rising 
spirit he thought only that now he must work harder 
than ever. So he went to his breakfast as the shad- 
ows were valishing in a gray light that seemed to 
him a sign of the joy that was coming to dispel his 
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long, sorrowful exile. “Here is the telegram; they 
are coming,” he said to the little fat woman who 
brought his tea in the restaurant; “I will soon eat in 
ny own house—I bought a stove; my wife is a good 
He left with his lunch wrapped in a Yiddish 
Some envied him that morn- 
He begrudged 


cook.” 
paper under his arm. 
ing; all rejoiced in his ach:evement. 
the time necessary for him to seek Chaim’e Smielo- 
vitz to read the telegram. “All telegrams say the 
came,” he repeated aloud, as he mounted upon his 
Then he began calling, “Old iron—rags— 
usually 


wagon. 
bottles—old rags—bottles 
so plaintive seemed, this morning, to himself, at least, 
to have a happier ring and a sturdier heart behind it. 

He drove by his own door, and Mrs. Smielovitz, 





iron!” His voice 


just going out with a market basket, called to him, 
“Hey, Kabakoff! Did anyone open the telegram? When 
comes the wife?” Then Chaimie called to his mother 
not to forget someth'ng, and Kabakoff got off the 
wagon and went in. Mrs. Smielovitz delayed her 
marketing to go upstairs with Kabakoff, to hear the 
reading of the telegram. 

“You open it because you can read it,” said Kaba- 
koff to Chaimie; “It only says they are in New York 
and will be here in a few days. A\'l telegrams are 
alike. Didn’t Gershonoy and Petrovsky and Hersch- 
kovitz get telegrams?” 

Chaim‘e bent over the telegram and looked up 
puzzled. “What's trachoma?” he asked. 

“Tt’s all right,” answered Kabakoff. “They use 
funny words in New York sometimes. It says they'll 
come, don’t it? All telegrams are alike. Didn’t 
Gershonov and Petrovsky and Herschkovitz get tele- 
grams? It’s all right.” He began folding the tele- 
gram to return it to his pocket. 

“Don’t you answer it?” asked Sntie'ovitz, coming 
into the room. , ; 

“No,” replied Kabakoff; “Gershonov and Petro, 
sky and Herschkowitz got telegrams; they d’dn’t an- 
swer. It’s all right. There’s nothing to answer.” 

He was getting on his wagon when Rabbi Avrum 
Poliastschick passed on his way to say good-bye to 
the Smielovitz’s. “See,” said Kabakoff, handing the 
Rabbi the telegram; “my wife and children are com- 
ing. Read it—you can understand it; you know 
the English big words. It’s all right. Didn’t Ger- 
shonov and Petrovsky and Petrovsky and Herschko- 
Smielovitz says 


witz get telegrams? It’s all right. 


I’m a smart man.” 
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The Rabbi stroked his beard and looked serious. 


“Your wife isn’t coming,” he said softly. 

“Then it isn’t from her?” remarked Kabakoff. 
“Gershonov and Petrovsky and Herschkovitz all got 
telegrams from their wives. Who could send me a 
telegram? Maybe it’s a mistake?” 

“It’s no mistake—your wife is sick,’ remarked 
the Rabbi mildly. 

“Well then, when she comes here she’ll get well,” 
put in Kabakoff. ‘“She’s coming—all wives come.” 

The Rabbi took him by the sleeve and whispered 
comething in his ear. 

“Verfallen, ganz verfallen!” (Ended, it is all 
ed,) remarked Kabakoff in a whisper. He 
stunned, bewildered, neither hot nor cold—just numb. 
“I'll go back with them,” came from him between a 


end- 
was 


sigh and a moan. Then he repeated over and over, 
“Gans verfallen! Ganz verfallen!” Then tears came 
to his rel'ef and his dingy bandanna handkerchief 
was soon wet. The Rabbi gently led h‘m into the 
house, where the Smielovitz’s gathered around, speak- 
Kabakoff kept sobbing, “Verfallen, 


verfallen, ganz verfallen.” 


ing in whispers. 

Then he dried his tears. “To-night I will go 
with you to Cincinnati—it is on the way to New York. 
It will be time?” This to the rabbi. “When they are 
well, we will come back together; maybe to Cincin- 
nati, Smielovitz—then I’ll be a smart man again, 
yes?” 

After the others had gone he took the gray slips 
from the pitcher and slowly tore them, with the tele- 
gtam, into small pieces. Then he opened the window 
and calmly blew them into the yard. 
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Literary Sleuths 


By S, O. Howes 


fe 


HE term plagiarism, as defined by the lexico- 
graphers, is not elastic; it means literary lar- 
ceny: the appropriation to oneself and to one’s 

own credit another’s brain-stuff. The mere clothing 
in one’s own words an idea that may be common to 
all or that has been suggested by circumstances ex- 
perienced by others does not constitute plagiarism. 
There is no such thing as unconscious plagiarism. 
The running literary filchers to earth is so fascinating 
a pursuit (does it not proclaim the detective’s erudi- 





tion?) that many critics damn innocent men’s repu- 
tations upon the flimsiest of evidence, or, having con- 
victed an author of one offense, they must trump up 
a score. They clutch at a straw and call it a bale. 
Literature is full of striking parallelisms; they are 
not necessarily thefts. Two men of different periods 
in time or contemporaries may hit upon the same 
turn of phrase in describing a similar event. Or 
one may have read another’s work and afterward be 
tricked by memory into actually conceiving the other’s 
expression as his own. How then are we to determ- 
mine plagiarism? If 
imagination or mental 
work as his own—the treatment the same, the diction, 
through long passages, identical—the matter can read- 
ily enough be determined. An author should never 
be condemned on a single line alone. A man’s char- 
acter should go far in determining his guilt. If his 
work abounds in echoes he cannot well support any 
claim to honesty and orginality. Swinburne in his 
“Garden of Proserpine” and Henley in his most wide- 
ly known poem use this line: 
Whatever gods may be,” 

but I should not have the hardihood to suspect either 
of plagiarizing from the other. Both were agnostics. 
The phrase might naturally occur to both severally. 

Scribblerus may employ a striking thought, idea 
or plot in a poem or story, but through lack of na- 
tural gifts his talent lies wrapped in a napkin. Along 
comes Titan, fuses in his own crucible the thought 
of Scribblerus, divests it of its slag and gives to the 
whole world a crystalline gem. That is not plagiar- 
Who cares for Holinshed’s Chronicles? We 


poverty of 
another’s 


a man through 


laziness presents 


ism. 
have Shakespeare. 

Poe, a critic of rare analytical powers, was enam 
ored of parallel hunting. He Longfellow 
for literary piracy on several counts; not all of them 
will stand in the Court of Literary Equity. Here 
are a few of them. From Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” 


indicts 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one, who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


From Longfellow’s “Autumn”: 
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To him the wind, aye and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 
From Longfellow’s “Midnight Mass”: 
And the hooded clouds like friars. 
From Milton’s “Comus” : 
—When the gray-hooded even 
Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weeds. 


Longfellow in his widely red-schoolhouse declaim- 


ed “Psalm of Life” wrote: 
Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral. marches to the grave. 


Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, in an exequy 
on the death of his wife, wrote of following her to the 


grave in these lines: 


But hark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach—tells thee I come! 
And slow howe’er my marches go, 

I shall at last sit down by thee. 


Now, I am holding no brief for Longfellow. He 


was a plagiarist and beyond question cribbed his 
“Hiawatha” from the Finnish epic “Kalevala.” But 
these charges brought by Poe cannot be sustained. 
The parallels are apparent rather than inherent. 

Here are a few instances of alleged plagiarism 
that are nothing more than common ideas finding 
lodgment in various brains, their expression in no- 
wise implying theft. 

Young, in his “Night Thoughts,” 

Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to defer. 


Congreve in his “Letter to Cobham,” says, 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 

To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 

Wordsworth’s 
and Milton’s 


“The child is father to the man” 


The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 
Spencer’s 
As withered leaves drop from their dried stocks, 
When the wroth western wind doth reave their locks. 
Shelley employs the same figure 
Thou wild west wind! thou breath of: autumn’s being, 
Before whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 
Byron, in the same strain, says, 
Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
That host with its banners at sunset was seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest, 
blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn. 


when autumn hath 


But most beautiful of them is Homer’s similitude 
of man to leaves: 
Like the race of leaves 
The race of man is: 
The. wind in autumn strows 
The earth with old leaves: then the spring the woods 
with new endows. 


Such instances might be supplied ad infinitum and 
are interesting only as showing how like one man’s 
thoughts are to. anothers. The literary blood-hound, 
ever baying for plagiarists, calls them spoors. 

A. G. Stephens, of Sydney, N. S. W., is a critic of 
marked ability and his contributions to the Sydney 
Bulletin are stimulating, but he has the sleuth in- 


stinct and sees things that are not. He fancies a 


striking likeness between Kipling’s “Bill ’Awkins” 
and a New Orleans negro ditty and impairs the value 
of his judgment by quotations. There may be a 
film over my eyes but I should as soon compare the 
multiplication table to a bank statement. Here they 
are: 
"As anybody seen Bill ’Awkins? 
Now ’ow in the devil would I know? 
’E’s taken my girl out walkin’, 
An’ I’ve got to tell ’im so— 
Gawd — bless — ’im! 
I’ve got to tell ’im so’?—— 


The coon song, (It would be a sore trial to have 
to decide which is worse): 


Hab any o’ yo’ seen my Lulu? 
How in de debbil would you know her? 
I’d know her by her apurn strings 
’N’ her shoe-strings a-hangin’ on de flo’. 
Gol — darn — her! 
’N’ her shoe-strings a-hangin’ on de flo’. 


He says, too, this trailer of thoughts, that Kipling 
owes his inspiration for the “Jungle Stories” to Ern- 
est Seton-Thompson—Thompson-Seton’s “Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known.” As a matter of fact, the 
“Jungle Stories” 1894. At that 
time the be-hyphened Ernest was studying art in 
Paris and he did not write his “Wild Animals I 
Have Known” until four years later. This con- 
founding of thief with victim is most amusing. A 
critic in the Dundee (Scotland) Advertiser, writing 
of American humorists, speaks of “M. Quad” 
(Charles B. Lewis) as the originator of the “Arizona 
Kicker” and goes on to say that Ambrose Bierce 
“has successfully extended the notion” of the “Kick- 

i “notion of the 


er. On the contrary, the 
Kicker’ ” was a “clean steal” from Bierce. 


were written in 


‘Arizona 
His wild 
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in the San Francisco 
M. Quad “originated” 


Western sketches appeared 
News Letter in 1869-1870. 
his “notion” ten years later. 

A Bookman detective has branded Thomas 
Hardy a felon, charging him with stealing from a 
book that could never have come under his observa- 
tion, a book that had no circulation outside of Georgia 
and possibly the neighboring States. In 1840, A. 
B. Longstreet, a Georgia lawyer, judge, clergyman, 
college president, journalist (I don’t know if he were 
also a colonel), wrote “Georgia Scenes,” wherein he 
describes the drill of a Southern mi‘itary company. 
In Hardy’s “The Trumpet Major” there is also de- 
picted a drill of raw recruits. This was written in 
1879. What could be more natural than that two 
men describing a similar occurrence should use simi- 
lar language. Upon such flimsy evidence an obscure 
scribbler attacks the reputation of a man like Hardy. 
It is like accusing Carnegie of stealing a copper cent. 

One of the most remarkable cases of plot analogy 
involved Jack London, Frank Norris and Charles 
Forrest McLean. London’s story describes how a 
man’s murder is compassed by a dog taught to re- 
trieve and a stick of dyvamite thrown into a pool. 
The Argonaut publ’shed it July 21, 1902. Norris’ 
“The Passing of Cock Eye Blacklock” in July Cen- 
tury of the same year and McLean’s “An Exploded 
Theory,” which appeared in Black Cat for November, 
I90I are with minor differences the same. 
to suppose that the three writers heard the same 
fishing incident, saw in it good copy and used it. 

Perhaps the cleverest rebuke ever given to the lit- 
erary sleuth was that’ administered by Lord Neaves. 
Some one had accused Alexander Smith of literary 
marauding: Lord Neaves entered the discussion 
with the remark that the most glaring instance had 
not been pointed out. Smith somewhere had used 
the phrase— 

With a sigh and a curse together. 

This, said Lord Neaves, was clearly a theft from 
Walter Scott who had told us how 
The doe lay down with a sigh and died beside its 

dam. 
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Parosso 


A New Card Game 


AROSSO, a new card game, has worked its 
Pp way up from Central America and from Mex- 
ico, has invaded the United States in the far 
Southwest and is marching on the North and the 
East, says the New York Sun. 

Parosso is a game for two, and part of its charm 
lies in that, since good card games for two are 
scarce. 

Parosso seems to be a sort of a distant third 
cousin to poker, since it has its pairs, threes and 
fours of a kind, but even those come to us under new 
names and are played and scored in a new way. It 
is played with a full deck of fifty-two cards, and 
while pre-eminently for two, it can also be played 
by three or four players. If the latter, the players 
do not form partnerships, but play as individuals. 

Three cards are dealt to each player, and after 
these are played, another three, and so on until forty- 
eight cards are used, the remaining four being left 
in the deck. After receiving the first three cards, if 
either player has a pair in his hand, he so announces, 
but he does not say “I have a pair.” In the game 
of parosso a pair is a “rondo,” and the player must 
say “I have a ‘ronda,’ ” although he does not show 


it, but must simply announce that he has it; nor does 


It is fair 
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ire count it until after the hand is played. He then 
counts as follows: A rondo of kings, 4 points; 
queens, 3; jacks, 2; any other rondo, I. 

Or, if a player has three cards of a kind, he an- 
ounces that he holds a “rondine.” These are 
counted after the hands are played out just as are 
the “rondos.” ‘Rondines” count as follows: A 
rondine of kings, 12 points; queens, 9; jacks, 6. Any 
other rondine, 3. 

“Rondos” and “rondines” are announced before 
the player plays his first card. He need not play 
the cards constituting them immediately in sequence, 
but after he has played his three cards, he calls at- 
tention to the fact that he has played a rondo or ron- 
cine, and scores the same. 

The scoring is done on a slip of paper or on a 
cribbage board, or the score may be kept with ordi- 
uary poker chips, each player having five red or blue 
chips representing 10 points each, and eleven white 
chips representing 1 point each. The game is 61 
points. 

After the rondos and rondines are announced, 
the dealer’s adversary lays any card in his hand on 
the table. It is then the dealer’s turn. If he can 
play a card of the same denomination, making a pair, 
he announces “parosso,” and ‘s said to have paros- 
soed” the first card. So also the adversary can 
“narosso” a card played by the dealer. In forming 


a. “parosso,” hoyever, no other cards can be played 


between the cards forming it. “Parosso” counts 
as follows: Pair.of kings, 4 po:nts; queens, 3; jacks, 
2; any other pair, 1. 

If either player has formed a “parosso” and the 
next player can play a third card of the same de- 
nomination, changing the pair into three, he forms 
a “counter-parosso. “Counter-parossos” count as fol- 
lows: Three kings, 12 points; queens, 9; jacks, 6; 
any other three, 3. 

If, after a “counter-parosso” has been formed, 
the next player can add a fourth card, making four 
of a kind, he forms a “san benito.” A “san benito” 
wins the game, no matter what the score’is. “Paros- 
sos,” “counter-parossos” and “san benitos” are scored 
as soon as made. 

In addition to points scored for “parossos,” “coun 
ter parossos,” etc., the follow:ng points are scored 
for playing cards “in place”: If there are no cards 
on the board and the player whose next turn it is 
has an ace he can play it to the board and score 
one point “in place.” If there be one card on the 
board of any suit or denominaton and the player 
has a deuce he can play. it, thus making two cards 
on the board and scoring “two for place.” If there 
are two cards of any suit or denomination on the 
beard and the player has a three spot he can play it, 
thus making three cards on the board and scoring 
“three for place.” So if there are three cards on the 
hoard and the player has a four spot he can play it, 
making four cards on the board and scoring “four for 
place.” The aces, deuces, treys and four spots 
are the only “place cards,” and score only when by 
playing them to the board the number of cards on the 
board equals the pip value of the card played. 

In playing “parossos,” “counter parossos,” “san 
benitos” and “cards in place,” the cards are not 
taken up but remain lying on the board. 

If the player can score neither by pairing nor 
playing cards “in place,” he must play one card from 
his hand on the table, scoring nothing therefor, ex- 
c¢pting, if he cannot make any of the above scores, 
he has the privilege of pairing any card in his hand 
with any card on the table, taking up such pair, to- 
vether with all cards, if there be any, lying on the 











table running upward in sequence from the pa’: 
tuken. Thus, if he takes a pair of sixes and the: 

be on the table a seven, e‘ght, nine and ten-of a: 

suit, he may take in all of these cards, putting the 
to one side for counting after the deal is finishe 

The sequence must be unbroken, however; thus, : 

the above instance if the nine were missing he could 
take only the pair of sixes, seven and eight. This 
pairing and taking the cards from the board score 
nothing except in the final count “for cards.” 

A player cannot lay a card on the table if there is 
one of the same denomination already thereon, but 
must take up the pair, unless he forms a rondo, ron- 
dine or san benito or can count the card he plays 
“jn place.” 

The last card of a hand cannot be “parossoed” 
with the first card of a new hand. Each round ot 
six cards is played independent of the former round. 

If at any time by pairs and connected ascending 


_ sequences a player can take up all of the cards on 


the table, he may count a “I’mpia” (in plain English, 
a “sweep”) as follows: If highest card taken be a 
king, 4 points; queen, 3; jack, 2; ten or lower, I. 
After the first forty-eight cards of the pack are 
dealt and played there remain four cards. These 
four cards are called the “tenditto.” They belong 
to the dealer and are laid out in a row in front of 
him, face up, before beginning the play for the last 
hand. In turning them face up the dealer must lay 
them in a row from right to left or from left to right, 
beginning with the top card. After they are so laid 
out he may transpose the card at either or both ends 
with the card next to it if he so desires, but he 
cannot transpose the two middle cards with each 
other. He may then count “rondos,” “rondines” 
and “san benitos,” using the cards in the “tenditto” 
end the cards on the table. Or if there be an ace, 
deuce, trey or four spot in the “tenditto” he can 
count same “in place,” providing the ace is the first 
card in the row, the deuce the second card in the 
row, the tray the third card or the four spot the 
fourth card, counting from either end. It is for 


~the purpose of getting the cards “in place” that he 


is permitted to transpose the two end cards. If 
there be more than one “place card” in the “tendit- 
to,” however, he’ cannot count from one end of the 
row to score one of them and from the other end of 
the row to score from the other; he can count from 
either end and score as many “place cards” as are 
in correct position, but he cannot count from both 
ends, 

A “san benito” in the “tenditto” does not 
@ game, as it does in the playing of the hands. 
score for it in the “tenditto” is as follows: 
kings, 24 points; queen, 18; jacks, 12; tens or 
lower, 6. 

Before the last hand has been played out, 
the cards in the “tenditto” have been scored, its four 
cards are placed on the table, with the balance of the 
exposed cards, to be played for during the last hand. 
After the last hand has been played out, all cards re- 
maining on the table are taken in by the player who 
took up the last pair from the table: The cards 
taken in by each player are then counted and the 
player having the most cards counts one point fo: 
each card he has taken in above twenty-six. In a 
three or four handed game the player having the 
greatest number of cards counts one point for all 
he has above the next highest player. 

After the points for cards are scored the pack is 
shuffled and dealt by the opponent of the former 
dealer, and’ the play proceeds as before. The player 
first scoring 61 points wins the game. 
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Massage 


is as old as the hills—its 
value as an alleviating, cur- 
ative and beautifying agent 
is endorsed by all reputable 
physicians. With an Amer- 
ican Vibrator you can get 
all the benefits of massage 
in your own home by using 
the instrument yourself— 
you merely attach it to any 
electric light socket and it 
is ready for instant use. 

The daily use of the Vi- 
brator will soon prove its 
worth in any home. It will 
increase deficient circula- 
tion—develop the muscles 
—remove wrinkles and fa- 
cial blemishes, and beautify 
and preserve the complex- 
ion. Our free booklet No. 
26, now ready for distribu- 
tion will give you some idea 
of what you can expect the 
Vibrator to do for you. 
Write for it to-day. 


Aa: 
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Daily Massage is 
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Health 


Develops 


Both Neck 
and Bust 


Development of the neck 
and bust is purely a matter 
of exercise. To many ladies, 
however, active, outdoor ex- 
ercise is an impossibility. 
Mechanical vibratory stimula- 
tion as applied with the 
American Vibrator so increas- 
es the circulation and _ so 
builds up and develops the 
muscles and tissues of the 
neck, bust, shoulders and 
arms that they soon assume 
strength, firmness, solidity, 
shape and beauty. There is 
no form of passive exercise 
that is comparable to it. 

Remember, that the Ameri- 
can Vibrator may be attached 
to any electric light socket, 
can be used by yourself in 
the privacy of dressing room 
or boudoir, and _ furnishes 
every woman with the very 
essence of perpetual youth. 


as Essential as a Daily Bath. 








We will send the 


GUARANTEED BY THE BANK 


American Vibrator, prepaid, and allow you to uie it for 15 days to prove its value. All we 


ask you to do is to deposit the price of the Vibrator in the Washing:on National Bank of St. Louis, during the 


trial period, subject to your own order. 
fied, just notify the bank and they will return yous deposit. 


If the Vibrator isn’t all we c!aim it is and you are not thoroughly satis- 


AMERICAN VIBRATOR CO, 


905 Chemical Bldg., 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
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FASTER 
STOCKINGS 





Form an important part of the Easter wardrobe. 
Have you given this subject the consideration t 
deserves? 


In the selection of Hosiery it is well to know that 
the recognized standard of hosiery excellence is 


| DIXIE HOSIER 


In Dixie Hosiery are embodied al] of the good qualities that 
can be produced in hosiery manufacture—at the same time all 
bad features are eliminated. 

Dixie Hosiery is an “all quality” proposition—made in styles, 
colors, designs and sizes to suit al] people—at prices to suit 
all purses. 


Sold by 357 Merchants in St. Louis alone 








CARLETON DRY GOODS Co. 


SOLE JOBBERS AND IMPORTERS 
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Mary Flaherty, Heroine 
By Hays Blackman 


“-~ HE came for the first time, into the office of the 
weekly paper in the little railroad town, one 
morning in January. Most people, with a 

five disregard for the sign which spelled “P-R-I- 

\ A-T-E” in large letters across the door of the 

editor’s sanctum, burst into the room without knock- 

ing, but she tapped timidly, and, as a gruff vo:ce badge 
her enter, she slipped through the door, openng it 
1ust wide enough to admit the passing of her slen- 
der figure and closing it behind her noiselessly. She 
came t'midly to the editor’s desk and stood there. 

Yet she stood not as a medicant but as an equal; 

not begging a favor, but preferring a request. 

Said she: “I am Mrs. Flaherty, sir. Denn‘s— 
that’s my man—got in trouble last night. I’ve 
boiled him out of the calaboose, and if you would 
ie so kind as not to mention it in the paper, sir.” 

The editor pursed his lips and looked wise. 

“But, my dear woman,” he sa‘d with all the 
pomposity of the editor of a paper in a small town, 
“But, my dear woman, we must give the people the 
news. That is what they expect of us.” 

Mary Flaherty smiled, a smile that was like the 
quivering echo of a sigh. “Do you think, sir,” she 
said, “that it would be news to many to hear that 
Dennis Flaherty had beat h‘s wife and spent the night 
in jail? And if it gets noised around, Dennis will 
lose his job on the section. I’ve three little childer, 
sir. It yould go hard with me and them if Dennis 
lost his job.” 

The editor looked at Mary Flaherty and Mary 
Flaherty looked back at the editor. “In that case, 
Mrs. Flaherty, we will say nothing about it this time. 
Rut you can tell that husband of yours that it’s not 
for his sake that I agreed to suppress it. A man 
who will beat his wife”— 

He paused, for Mary Flaherty had drawn herself 
to her fullest height. Her toil-roughened hands 
clasped and unclasped themselves convulsively} the 
olue of her Irish eyes deepened; a faint flush bloomed 
on her pale cheek. 

“Sir,” she said, “Dennis Flaherty’s wife listens to 
no abuse of him from friend, much less from strang- 
er.” And with that she departed, her faded and 
shabby jacket and the old fascinator about her head 
worn as regally as though they were the garments 
of a princess. 

So began our acquaintance with Mary Flaherty. 
During the three years that Dennis dwelt in the lit- 
tle railroad town and worked on the section it was 
seldom that a week passed without the appearance 
of Mary in the editor’s office to prefer a request that 
Dennis’ misdeeds be kept out of the paper. And as 
she persuaded the editor into granting her plea, so 
she cajoled and influenced the city officials. Dennis 
hecame a privileged character in the town. Every 
one knew that he was a drunken, quarrelsome brute. 
His fellow workmen knew it; the section boss knew 
it; yet, had an investigation been started by the 
powers that be, not a man of them all but would 
have sworn by all that he held holy that Dennis was 
2 gentleman and a scholar and the most sober mind- 
-d of men. And this would they have done for 
‘he sake of Dennis’ wife, Mary. 


But there came a day when Mary was powerless 
0 ward off further danger. Dennis, in a drunken 
‘rawl, injured a fellow workman, who was as drunk 
.s himself. A few days later the man died, whether 
is the result of the’ wounds he had received or of 
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the liquor he had drunk, or because of the cold he 
saught while he lay until morning in the alley where 
he fought and fell, it is hard to say. 


preliminary examination and his trial. 
Flaherty heard of his trouble she made her usual 
rounds to get assistance, but without avail. Her 
friends were willing enough, but they were powerless. 
So Dennis went to jail and, later, to the penitentiary. 

The county seat and the jail are seven miles from 
the little railroad town where Mary lived. But dur- 
ing the time that Dénnis languished in jail, Mary 
visited him é¢very week. 
tener, Denrlis declared, but Mary was working to 
provide for the brood of babies at home, and Sunday 
was the ohly day when she could visit her husband. 
After Dennis went to the penitentiary, Mary slaved 
harder than ever. She kept a shelter for the babies 
and food for the hungry little stomachs and clothing 
to cover the three young bodies. And all the time 
she was saving, patiently, persistently and silently for 
a purpose which she had in view. 

One day Mary went to the home of a neighbor 
woman and asked her to keep the two older ch Idren. 
Then, with her baby in her arms, Mary Flaherty set 
torth upon a journey. 

The Governor sat in the big house in the cityon 
tiie river bluffs; not the Governor who holds office 
there now, but another Governor, who would remem- 
ber this story if you asked him. 
day came a woman in a shabby, faded jacket. with a 
aby in her arms. 
the Governor’s presence, but she persisted. And 
Mary Flaherty’s pers‘stence always won. So at last 
they ushered her into the presence of the Governor. 

The great man whirled about in his chair and 
gazed at her much as the country editor had gazed, 
three years before. 
tor were men cast in different molds. Not so very 
tong before, the Governor’s wife had died. And far 
away, in a cemetery in another part of the State were 
the graves of three little children who had taught the 
Governor what fatherhood means and then had gone 
away again. So the Governor looked at this woman 
who held a baby in her arms and memory smote him 
us he gazed. 

“What can I do for you?” the Governor asked 
kindly. And Mary Flaherty answered: 

“T’m Mary Flaherty, sir. 
- got into trouble and they sent him to the pen 
If you would be so kind as to pardon him out, sir. 
I’ve three little children—It goes hard with us 
since Dennis is away, sir.” 


She might have come of- 


And to him one 


She was refused admission to 


But the Governor and the edi- 


Dennis—that’s my man 


The Governor studied the worn face. “Ts he 
kind to you, Mrs. Flaherty?” he asked. 

Mary Flaherty flushed. She shifted the baby 
from one arm to the other, and the ghost of a smile 
flitted across her face. “He’s kind enough, sir, 
vhen he’s sober,” she said. “If he beats me when 
he’s not—well, who has a man got the right to beat, 
if it isn’t his own wife and the mother of his childer?” 

The baby tugged at the worn fascinator with 
straying little fingers. And now it fell back from 
Mary Flaherty’s head and lay upon her shoulders. 
She had a mass of gold-brown hair, and the sun- 
shine shifted across it where she stood, touching it 
with tawny lights wh’ch made it seem as though it 
radiated gold. Her beautiful, big, Irish eyes look- 


ed wistfully out of her wan face, stra’ght past the | 


Gevernor, at something memory was nainting for 
her there. And the Governor looked at Mary, yet 
not at her. For he saw something more than a 
simple woman of the people shabbily clothed and 


thumble and poor. 


But Dennis* 
went to jail and pined there for weeks between his; 


When Mary, , the sunshine sifting gold upon her hair. 
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There was wifehood there, and 
to Mary wifehood meant self-sacrifice. There was 


‘something of the infinite beauty and appeal of the 


Madonna about her with the baby in her arms and 
And there 


iiwas motherhood glorified! And, with the memory 


of his dead children and their mother abiding with 
nim, the Governor had a tender heart for a mother. 
Rut most of all, the Governor saw there love, great 
and absolute, taking no thought for itself, meaning, 
“as a true woman’s love always means, renunciation. 
And presently the Governor and Mary began to talk 
as old friends m‘ght talk together. An hour later 
Mary Flaherty left the oGvernor’s presence with the 
orumise of a word that should unlock the prison 
ceors for Dennis. 

“And remember,” sad the Governor, “that I am 
not doing this for Dennis. From what you have 
told me of him, I think that he is better off out of 
the way, in the pen'tentiary.” 

Mary Flaherty drew herself erect with the a'r of 
\ princess. “Sir,” she said, “You’ve been kind to 
me and it’s not for the likes of me to forget it. But 
i am Dennis Flaherty’s wife, sir, and his wife lis- 
tens to no abuse of him from friend, much less from 
stranger.” 

She wes gone, and the Governor turned aga‘n to 
the papers h°fore him. But his thoughts would 
wander and his hands lay idle. | “Mary Flaherty,” 
he murmured to himself, “Mary Flaherty, heroine.” 


eos 
"FF" Back Talk 
=. By Tomique 


a 
'Tis sweet ‘mid the sorrows and joys which surround 
us, 
To pause for a moment on life’s weary way, 
And, blessed by the links which together have bound 
us 


’ 


To think of the friends of some past, happy day. 


it be understood that I am addressing Oldest In- 
habitant. In parts of it I am devoting my atten- 
tion to Old Citizen, while in others still I may be 
saying something which will interest the reader who 


| N some of the writing which is here set down let 


has located here “since the niggers were freed’—and 
that is, comparatively, a very recent period in my 
calendar. My sole intent and purpose is to recall 
scenes, incidents and persons characteristic of St. 
Louis before it reached the dignity of a metropolis. 
The old timers understand these things. They live, 
move and have their being in them. It’s what keeps 
them with us. They indulge in reminiscences and 
thus revive their youth. They keep young even after 
the silver has covered their heads or their polls are 
as slick as an egg. This is especially true of a 
Western city—a city which has grown from a frontier 
village to a metropolis which has discarded the moc- 
casin and buckskin jacket for the patent leather and 
spike-tail. It is of such a time in St. Louis that I would 
write in this Easter season. Of the tme when 
Morgan street was called Oak street, when Olive and 
Ninth streets were plank roads, when Fourth street 
was the fashionable residence thoroughfare, when 


the merchant princes transacted business on “the 


levee” and Main street, when the wharf was blocked 
and packed by steamers, when Twelfth street marked 


' the boundary of the city. when there wasn’t a rail 


west of the Mississippi River—of such a time and the 
men who played a conspicuuous part in it, be it my 
pleasure to chat, just to show that they are not for- 
gotten. 

The death of the Reverend Father Panken, which 
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PROPOS of a _ Time- 
Honored Custom—New 
Clothes for Easter. 


Clothes is made urgent by the near ap- 


es HE necessity for early purchases of Spring 
proach of Eastertide. 


Not to appear in a perfectly appointed new 
outfit when sauntering forth on Easter morn 
would be so much in violation of the old 
established custom that one would become 
conspicuously remiss. 


Then, too, there is a certain satisfaction of 
being among those of the first to make a 


spring appearance. 


We mention the smartest effect as that which 
lies in the Varsity Style Clothes. The modi- 
fications of styles combined from the ex- 
tremes and the less extravagant fancies 
which give promise of a prolonged popularity. 


$15.00 to $40.00 


Wernee-Geove 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 





















































occurred at the Jesuit Novitiate in Florissant a few 
days since, revived recollections which interested me. 
Before the Civil War Asbury Church, on the corner 
of Fourteenth and Gay streets, was the ultra-fashion- 
able Methodist church of the city. In the immediate 
neighborhood lived Robert A. Barnes, at that time 
president of the old State Bank of Missouri, Capt. 
Edward Morgan, Capt. Pat Burke, Capt. William 
Russell, Capt. Edward Dix, Dr. John Conzelman, Dr. 
Jordan Montgomerv. Mayor Washington King and 
gentlemen of like social standing. A majority of the 
church membership favored the South and feeling 
ran so high that the congregation became disrupted, 
the Southern withdrawing, leaving the 
property under the control of the Unionists headed by 
Wm. B. Watson. 
tinction of being one of the three Know Nothing may- 
ors who have been at the head of the municipality— 
the other two being Peter G. Camden and Luther M. 
Kennett—lived around the corner from the church, on 
Besides being a Know Nothing he 


element 


Mayor King, who enjoys the dis- 


Morgan street. 


was a strong pro-slavery man and a free nigger was 
“pizen” to him. The church property finally fell into 
the hands of the Roman Catholics through Father 
Panken’s efforts, and became St. Elizabeth’s church 


for colored people. Then Mayor King’s residence was 
purchased and converted into a home for the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, an organization of colored 
nuns. Those who are given to a study of the irony 
of fate may find something to engage their attention 
in this strange metamorphosis of a Methodist Church 
with pro-slavery vroclivities and the residence of a 
Know Nothing Mayor with hatred for Roman Cath- 
olics and Afro-Americans into a Roman Catholic 
church and Convent for colored nuns! There are 
times when one bumps up against a wad of truth 
that is a shade'.stranger than fiction. 
% 

Possibly these lines may fall under the eye of some 
of the “boys” who attended the Benton school on Sixth 
between Locust and St. Charles streets. If so, it is 
quite probable they may remember how David H. 
Armstrong. the head pedagogue of the establish- 
ment, used to wear rattans to a frazzle over their 
backs, hands and legs when he got warmed up. The 
old gentleman graduated from the school to the 
Post-office, then to the Police Board, and for a long 
time held down a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. When he left school somebody tacked Col- 
onel onto his name and in his later years he was as fa- 





Judge of a court in St. Louis, who, when he stepped 


miliar a sight as the court house or any other fixture of 
the city. He was bluff of manner, loud of voice and 
loved Gov. John S. Phelps with the love of a woman. 
He took his “dram” with punctilious regularity, always 
referring to the dose as “forty drops.” 

% 

When Senator Benton died the town went into 
mourning. The people adored him because he was a 
big man, with big ideas, and as proud, tyrannical and 
overbearing as a monarch. The funeral 
passed up Ninth street, at that time a plank road, Jesse 
Arnot driving the funeral car. 


cortege 


There was an escort 
of cavalry from Jefferson Barracks, and “citizens on 
horseback, afoot and in carriages” made up the pro- 
cession. The scholars of the Jefferson school, at 
Ninth and Wash streets, were lined up on the side 
walk with bared heads as the body of Old Bullion 
was carried by. Of course not a soul among them 
realized at the time what a politica] giant lay. in the 
coffin, but the light has been given them since throuzh 
history and biography and every mothers’ son of 
them now proudly boasts that he saw that funer! 
' 


Suppose I should tell you that we once had 
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Prices Th Hi h T B Bright 
vse | AME Highest Type of Furniture | sr sin: 
Lowest. ; , : one Stock 
2 hs When referring to our showing of superior Furniture we are inclined to be just a 
little proud, for we have assembled here one of the finest displays to be found aly- 
where. This jurniture is of the finest grade, and every piece is perfect in its construction and _ finish. 


Choosing our furniture as we do from the finest makers in the country, we select only such pieces as we know 
will be thoroughly in keeping with the high standard of our entire stock. 
cellent pieces made of the genuine mahogany; some in the light natural finish and others in dark, rich shades, 
Only words of praise can be said of all the grades of furniture we show. 
All are excellent samples of. the best furniture obtainable, and are the best productions of the cabinet mak- 


obtainable in the mahogany only. 


er’s art. 


Hspecially noteworthy are the ex- 


When it Comes to Carpets, Linoleums, Curtains, 


Draperies, Etc. 


We are morally certain that no concern can show you a greater variety, and equally certain are we that none 


can duplicate our low prices. 


We are glad to have you inspect our entire showing as often as you desire, 


and invite you to see the many new creations in the lines in which this house is justly famous. 


Dependable Goods at a Fair Price. 


All Goods Marked in Plain Figures 





An Abundant Assortment of Styles. 





aa of GEORGIA-STIMSON burst 
Samples 616-618 Washington Avenue. Counts 





from the woolsack left all the petty technicalities of 
the law on his desk, became a human being and 
actually sought means to satisfy his love for his 
fellows. Suppose I should tell you this in the days 
of graft and technicality. Well that’s what I purpose 
doing right here and now. There used to be a tri- 
bunal in this town known as the Law Commissioners 
Court. Judge John W. Colvin sat on the bench, 
while Charles Lester Hamm attended to the clerical 
part of the work. Judge Colvin was a character. He 
had much of the Judge Wilson Primm get up about 
him, good natured black eyes, short black Burn- 
sides, hair black as night and rarely carefully combed, 
and a mouth that was a dead give-away, it was so 
iolly and whole souled and kindly and full of smiles. 
(here were no “newsies” in those days, but the boys 
would straggle down town and the Judge had an eye 
and a heart for boys. “Are those the best shoes 
you’ve got, son?” he would ask of some little fellow 
with his toes out. “Yes, sir.’ That kid would be led 
into Hale & Cox’s, opposite the old Planters, and 
when he came out he’d be shod to the queen’s taste. 
No mendicant ever struck the Judge for a quarter in 
The Judge was an accomplished performer on 
He was genial, 


vain, 
te flute and a music lover all over. 
all open-handed, charitable men are, and, strange 
it may seem, this very characteristic was used 


against him by the old Missouri Republican in one of 
the campaigns. Colvin had been nominated for Judge 
of the Court of Criminal Correction by the Demo- 
cratic convention. The Republican set up a howl, 
charging that he drank and all that fol-de--rol. There 
was a threatened bolt on the paper’s part, but wiser 
counsels prevailed. Colvin staid on the ticket and 
was elected, as he should have been. He made an 
admirable record, and his death was mourned by some 
of the very class who had tried to block his way to 
the affections of the people. 
t 

In the time of which I write the first floor—the 
ground floor of the theatres was divided into two sec- 
tions—the orchestra chairs and the pit. The orchestra 
chair section took up about five or six rows of chairs 
nearest the stage, then came a railing, and the remain- 
der of the floor was the “pit.” Chairs were 50 cents, 
and pit benches 25 cents. Theater goers to-day pay 
one and two dollars for the same positions because 
they are dubbed “parquette.” The People’s Theatre 
was on Olive, between Third and Fourth streets, while 
the St. Louis Theatre occupied a like position on 
Pine street. The People’s was the favorite. Mark 
Smith—you may have heard of him—was a member 
of the stock company. So was J. H. McVicker. Per- 
him. Other members of the 


haps you will récall 





company were Geo. F, Browne, Charles Barry, Tom 
L. Connor and Mrs. Leighton. And that same Mrs. 
Leighton was the sprightliest, dashingest little black- 
eyed woman who ever looked over the footlights. 
How Bob MacDonald and Valentine Peers, and 
George Marshall, and Bcb O’Blenis, and Uriel Wright 
and Charlie Cady and Dick Blennerhassett used to 
munch peanuts and stamp the floor and whoop and 
yell when she got to cutting up her didoes in some 
farce. And how they would crowd out and line up 
against JimHinchcliff’s bar next door and yell for 
“the same” when the curtain fell! It was just too 
funny for any use. 
rg 

One day I was sitting in the park in front of the 
city hotel on Third and Vine streets, with Bob Mac- 
Donald, then City Attorney in the Recorder’s Court, 
which was presided over by Charles F. Cady, or Re- 
corder Cady, as most people called him. I say sitting 
in the park advisedly. The hotel was back from 
Third street fully one hundred feet, and large forest 
trees and a fountain ornamented the plat of ground in 
front of it. While we sat there Col. Peter E. Bland 
came up the walk accompanied by a rather shabbily 
clothed, countrified gentleman. There was some con- 
between MacDonald and Bland, during 
which the shabbily clothed, countryfied gentleman was 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and 
Smoothest Silk Made 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
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is complete and excee 









Driving 
J Equipments 


Horse Goods and 
Stable Supplies. 
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Coach, Runabout and 
Light Driving Harness. 
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When in need of anything for the Horse, 
Stable or Carriage, please remember that we 
carry in stock everything that you may re- 
quire. Our line of Spring and Summer Goods 


dingly attractive Stable Sheets, Cooling Blank- 


ets, Lap Robes and Fly Nets in large and choice varieties, at prices 


Oats Cleaner. 












Are Lustrous and Fast Colors. 


%# Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 


“just right.” - We are also the agents for 
Horse Boots, Gillett’s and Chicago Clipping Machines and Higbie 


the Celebrated Gilliam 


J. B SICKLES SADDLERY CO., 


Washington Ave. and 2st St. 


The Largest Horse Outfitters West of New York City. 


St. Louis. 











A beautifully furnished apartment place which combines 
the privileges of hotel service with the comforts of home. 
The cuisine and handsome Dutch dining-room on east 
side are most desirable features in these attractive apart- 

. Lindell 2436. 


MRS. R. A. KENDALL, 


ments. .. .. Phone, 
4137 LINDELL BLVD. 
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Cramer § Co. 


GHIOo BLDG., ROOMS 20 AND 21 


LADIES’ TAILORS 


PHONE BELL, LINDELL 3624 
506 N. VANDEVENTER AVE. 











introduced. A statue of that man stands to-day in the 
City Hall Square. 
first clapped eyes on him in the park in front of the 


I saw him once or twice after I 


City Hotel, but some how or another he had forgotten 
the meeting. Maybe I shall ta'k the matter over with 
the statue some day when I go up to the Four Courts 
to see who is Chief of Police. 

% 

One time the printers in St. Louis indulged in the 
luxury of a strike. If my memory serves me correctly 
—and I am writing entirely from memory—it was 
along in ’66. Anyhow, they struck. And they re- 
solved to start a paper and wipe the other sheets off 
the face of the earth. Thus was born the St. Louis 
Daily Press. Maj. Geo. W. Gilson was chosen City 
Editor, Mort Meisner and Jack Campbell, reporters, 
and Charles P. Johnson managing editor—even our 
own Governor Chas. P. Johnson~—famous criminal 
lawyer, famous good man generally. The Press went 
at all the abuses hammer and tongs. Editor Johnson 
split the entire fabric up the back, while the reportor- 
ial staff ripped things right and left. And there was 
fun galore. Indignant citizen climbs the stairs, enters 
local room and asks to see the man “who writ a cer- 
tain article.” Maj. Gilson pulls out drawer of table, 
displays formidable horse pistol and says he thinks 
the writer will be in presently. Indignant citizen 
slides down stairs, mops the perspiration from his 





brow and disappears in the darkness. The Press went 
on its merry way until Logan Uriah Reavis, the Capi- 
ital mover,” pulled up stakes at Beardstown, Illinois, 
and made his debut in St. Lou's eager to engage in 
metropolitan journalism. Logan Uriah had a lion’s 
beard, a limp that couldn’t be counterfeited, and a wal- 
let with two or three thousand plunks in it. He pur- 
chased the whole outfit—except the editor and repor- 
ters—and plunged into business up to his arm pits. 
He tried his Beardstown ideas, but they wouldn’t pan 
—not in St. Louis. Lo, the Sheriff kindly hung out 
the red flag of anarchy and the paper that started in 
to wipe all the other papers off the surface of this 
whizzing ball turned up its toes and was swallowed 
by Stilson Hutchins, alias the St. Louis Times. 


% 

I never visit Forest Park, and, paradoxically, I 
am a frequent stroller through its winding ways, that 
I am not seized with an impulse to shake the hand of 
the bronze man who stands at. the Lindell Boulevard 
entrance. I had the pleasure of knowing him in the 
flesh, and a right royal American he was, too. He 
resided on Washington avenue, between Eleventh 
and Twelfth streets, in a block that gave shelter to 
John Marshall Krum, father of Judge Chester H. 
Krum, Derrick A. January, and people of that sort. 
He was “a towny o’ mine,” was Francis Preston Blair, 
but how in the name of all the gods at once he devel- 


oped into such a rip-snortin’, rampant Republican was 
one of the things that always puzzled me. I’ve stood 
in the outskirts of a crowd and listened to him lambast 
me and my kind till my heart stood still. And all 
the time men were grinding their teeth and cussing 
like blazes, too. But Blair had the sand, and the gift 
of speech, and nothing in shoe leather could awe him 
into silence. He lived to see his views on the nigger 
and the Union come out on top, and further up on the 
top than he wanted or exnected they’d come, and 
then something occurred that made his eyes stick out 
He went to the polls on election day to 
vote and was asked to take the oath of allegiance 
before any of the judges would accept his ballot. It 
struck him that this was “rubbing it in” on a man who 
had been an original Republican, and who had “fit and 
bled” on the battlefield for Republican doctrine, and he 
expressed his sentiments in a few well chosen dashes 
and exclamation marks. He turned his back on the 
whole outfit and was subsequently named as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice Presidency. I felt that 
he was too smart a man for the insignificant place, and 
was quite elated when the returns showed that a large 
majority of the American people had coincided in 
my view. 


very far. 


% 
Blair and Erastus Wells, father of the young 
man who resides in the City Hall, “favored each 
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RESTAURANT 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 





Chemical Building, 8th and OliveSts 


Largest ss 


# Handsomest 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Sepa- Telephene Connections. 





 * || Zeller Bros. 222 


Ice Cream and Fruit Ices a Specialty 


Estimates Furnished for 
Weddings, Banquets, etc. 


4701-4703 McPHERSON AVE. 
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rate Dining Rooms 








and several Smaller 
Rooms for Private 
Dinner Parties. 














First Cxhibition of Paintings 


SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. DO. LAUGHLIN, ManaGeR, 
PORMERLY OF MIBSOURI ATHLETIC CLUB. 


| Water Colors, Sculpture and Pottery of the 


Two by Four Society of St. Louis, at the 
Galleries of the + ed ef ot 


Noonan-Aocian Go., 


677 £ocust Street. 


N. &. Cor. 7TH and Locusr Srs. 


ST. LouIs,. MO. 














he West End 
Hotel Cafe | 


Vandeventer Ave. | 


OPPOSITE 


Vandeventer Place. 




















STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Unsurpassable in Cuisine and Service. 
Choicest Imported Wines and Cigars. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant. \ 
Finest Imported and Domestic Beers 
on Draught. i\ 


Open 8 A. M. to One O'Clock at Night. 


Commencing March 29th. 

















Hatters to Gentlemen 
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BOOKS (Eee | Mie uocver ermer 


Reference, 
Any Man You Meet. 








CORRECT Styles in Men’s Headgear as well 
as a complete assortment of TRAVELING 
BAGS, LEATHER GOODS and UMBREL- 
LAS. We are sole agents for Wm, Carrick 
Celebrated English Hat. 


KISSACK HAT CoO., 


113 N. BROADWAY 

















other” in appearance. Both were rough diamonds, 
too. Wells had been a bus driver, and was too much 
of a man to feel ashamed of it after fortune had 
smiled upon him. To him, more than to any other 
man in town, belongs the credit of pushing the 
growth of St. Louis to the westward. When he was 
in the City Council he had Olive, Pine, Chestnut and 
Locust streets graded, paved, sidewalked, sewered and 
lighted away out through miles of blocks of vacant 
land owned by the Lucases, the Hunts, the Turners, 
et al. Then houses began to dot the landscape and 
stores sprung up at intervals, and it wasn‘t long before 
people fell to talking about the West End. And the 
South End and North End awoke to find themselves 
outclassed in a wholé lot of ways. Erastus Wells 
did all of this, and yet nobody has suggested that his 
bronze effigy should occupy a place in Forest Park. I 
move that steps be taken to correct this glaring, un- 
grateful oversight at once. Do I hear a second to 


my motion? 
~ 


I have often wondered why it is that so many per- 
sons nowadays suffer from deafness or impaired hear- 
ing. Maybe the ngises created by the wagons rolling 
over the granite streets have something to do with it. 
Or perhaps the dust of the big town, or the smoke 
from the factories, or the fumes from Ed Butler’s 
perfume emporium ought to be blamed for it. In the 
old days such an affliction was a rarity and attracted 
attention. I recall but three cases, Charles G. Ramsey, 
publisher of the Evening News, was comfortably hard 
of hearing. Freeman Little, an undertaker on Locust 
street, was another gentleman whose ears were more 


ornamental than useful. And Sol. Smith, the veteran 
actor-manager, who lived down on Chouteau Avenue, 
was another. It was quite entertaining to passersby 
to see Mr. Smith and Mr. Ramsey stop on the street, 
shake hands, draw to one side and engage in a confi- 
dential confab. Perhaps Mr. Ramsey felt seized with 
a desire to state, sub rosa of course, that So-and-So 
was a horse thief and a liar, and that his clothes didn’t 
fit him. He snorted his sentiments into Mr. Smith’s 
right ear. That gentleman, familiar with the repu- 
tation of So-and-So felt impelled to cordially agree 
with Mr. Ramsey’s expressed estimate, and he snorted 
his acquiescence into Mr. Ramsey’s right ear. The 
conference would be given added hilarity if Mr. Little 
chanced to pass that way and take a hand. And 
when the trio adjourned to “George’s” and clinked 
glasses and laughed and chatted the uproar gave pe- 
destrians the impression that workmen were putt:ng 
boilers and a steam plant in the building. But the 
“hard-of-hearing” in those days escaped a torment 
which their kind in this day are compelled to endure. 
There_were no ear-drums, aurophones, and audi- 
phones, or helps-to-hear, or any other of the frauds 
and fakes and humbugs with which the market is 


glutted. 
% 


The original Weather Man of St. Louis was Prof. 
John H. Tice, a school teacher, one time Superintend- 
ent of the city’s public schools. He was a kindly, spec- 
tacled man, in love with his profession, and gifted 
with more than ordinary ability as a prognosticator. 
When John H. Tice emerged from the school room, 
made a survey of the heavens and gave his imagina- 


tion full swing he could come pretty close to telling 
what sort of weather was in store for town next day, 
and “the rude forefathers of the hamlet” took much 
heed to his diagnosis. If he said umbrellas up, why 
umbrellas went up, and there was no questioning. Like 
Poor Richard, Commodore Rollingpin and Dr. Irl 
Hicks, Tice gave publicity to his notions about ev- 
clones, tornadoes, deluges, seismic disturbances and 
kindred things through the medium of an almanac 
which was to be found in every well regulated library 
in the town. People had to have it at hand in case 
of emergency. 
te 

The thoroughfare that skirts the south side of Un- 
ion Market Square used to be called Green street. 
Then the name was changed to Christy avenue and fi- 
nally another amendment was tacked on, and behold 
Lucas avenue. It was a great street in its day. Down on 
the corner of Fifth street, now Broadway, Jack Loon- 
ey kept “The Clipper,” a bar room with pictures of 
prize fighters all around the walls, and a quality of 
liquor that made a pug of anybody that tasted it. 
Looney made a bushel of money dispens'ng that liquor, 
but it slipped through his liberal hands as rapidly as 
it got into them. During war times the town was 
full of soldiers, and they did not put in all of their 
time at saving the country. They held up the starry 
flag and supported the Constitution and By-Laws 
while the sun shone, but when the gas was lighted 
these gory warriors stacked arms and hied them away 
to Looney’s for a dose of his tarantula ju'ce. They 
seemed to have need of that sort of stuff in their busi- 
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LL geniuses, the inventor, artist, composer, etc., 
receive their meed of praise for their won- 
derful performances and why not these great 

agents of progress, the railroads? Think of the mil- 
lions of dollars they have spent in the work of colon- 
izing the uninhabited spots of this great Republic! 
Think of the thousands of miles of virgin lands, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, they have opened up 
to the tourist and homeseeker! ‘Think of boons they 
have brought to the invalid in the ozone laden at- 
mosphere of the supposedly inaccessible mountains, in 
the wood-bound valleys and dells and in the beautiful 
rapturous works of nature along hitherto concealed 
or unknown Think of the pleasures the 
sportsman and tourist have found in the freshly open- 
ed lands North and West and Southwest! 
streams, the 


rivers! 


The new 
and hitherto unexploited untouched 
thicket or untrampled meadow or underbrush; the new 
deer lick and the bear and other game that had for 
years found security and long life in these former 
wilds! Think of the homeseeker, with his litt!e nest- 
egg and his brawny arms who has found, in hundreds 
of thousands of instances, the start of his fortune in 
Really 


the railroads have been great benefactors to the Ameri- 


the fertile valleys or the treasure laden hills! 


can, both native and adopted. 

Right in our very midst within the last year or 
more, the people have witnessed one of these gigantic 
efforts of the railroads in behalf of mankind. It is so 
close to our doors that we do not as yet thoroughly 
appreciate the size of the undertaking completed and 
the beauty and benefits of the great territory through 
which this work of genius tuns. This new country 
known generally as the White River Country, has been 
opened to the tourist and homeseeker by the great 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
territory lies in the Northwestern part of Arkansas and 


is traversed by the White River, one of the most beau- 


This practically virgin 


tiful streams the traveler has ever seen. This river 
rises near Carthage, Mo., in the foothills of the Ozarks, 
and pursues the most devious course of any stream in 
the world. In an area of fifty miles, it presents a 
waterway of 150 miles, and along its deviating, zigzag 
course the most beautiful and fascinating scenery in 
the United States is presented to the traveler. The 
new White River line of the Iron Mountain System 
operates between Carthage, Mo., and Newport, Ark., 
cutting straight through th’s beautiful and until re- 
cently wild strip of country. No branch railroad inthe 
world presents such a beautiful panorama to its pa- 
trons. It’s an ever-changing picture, of deep, graceful, 
sweeping valleys, watered by the clear river, tall pre- 
cipitous cliffs, stretches of wooded hills and mountains 
and fair fields and orchards, which in the season are 
rich with the signs of nature’s bounty and man’s toil 
and ingenuity. Here is the seat of contentment and 
opportunity for the man who would go back to Nature 
and get on better terms with himself and his. fellow- 
man. In any section of this fairy-like land farms or 
orchards need but the guiding hand of man, and the 
same may be said of the mineral sections and the t’m- 
ber lands. And to the tourist or recreationist it is 
simply a Paradise, a country that affords a great va- 
riety of pleasures that go hand in hand with the glor‘es 
of Nature. 

Fifteen thousand tourists have already availed 
themselves of the pleasyres of the journey over the 
White River Road and of the White River Country 
and in fact, it has become evident that many Ameri- 


cans who have been contemplating trips abroad to 
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A Paradise for Homeseeker and Recreationist 


partake of the beauties and splendors of Nature, have 
discovered that America presents scenic glories of 
unsurpassable beauty. The “See America First Club” 
could do nothing better than direct its attention to 
the beautiful White River Country. The accessibility 
of these virgin lands for sport and recreation, is a 
prime recommendation in their favor, only a one 
night’s ride from St. Louis via Carthage, Mo., or New- 
port, Ark., placing the tourist in the very midst of the 
most alluring charms of the country. For the busy 
person who wants to get away from the exertions of 


business or social duties and is in need of an absolute 











change of scene there is no more suitable place than 
the White River section. Already the benefits to 
recreationists have been generally recognized, and 
evidence of this is seen in the preparations made for 
the entertainment of sojourners in that section. All 
the outdoor joys of the sportsman are followed, but 
canoeing is the pastime most generally patronized 
since it affords a magnificent opportunity of studying 
the river’s wild and zigzaggy course and its scenery at 
close range. And incidentally, it does not interfere 
with fishing or camping out if the canoeists make the 


proper provision. Such has been the growth of the 









Branson, Mo., or this may be taken as the starti: 
po nt, the party coming direct to Branson, where bo: 
and guides can be had for a 200 mile float to Cott 
Ark. 

On surrendering oneself to the charms of the bea 
tiful James River, at Galena, or the White River ;; 
Branson, communication with the outside world 
virtually cut off and the canoeist is in for a fill of Na- 
ture’s charms. 

Some Eastern canoeists have considerably broaden 
ed their experience by these floats on the James and 
White Rivers, as they found there was something to 
learn on Western streams. 

Nothing quite impresses the traveler in this coun- 
try as the view from a canoe after he has seen the 
wonders from the higher roadway of the Iron Moun- 
tain. The scenery’ presents an entirely new aspect 
and its wildness is more unspoiled. The canoe trip 
alone proves the White River Country to be unlike any 
other in its scenic wonders’ and beauties—in fact, it 
is a most fascinating spot, with a river of superb clar- 
ity, in the waters of which all varieties of game fish 
sport and cavort about, visible to the observer on bank 
or in craft, 

The bluff scenery is magnificent, especially at Buf- 
falo Gap, where it is the wonder and delight of all 
who are perm‘tted to see and enjoy its beauties. <A 
lover of Nature cannot look on these handiworks of 
the Creator without feelings of awe and admiration. 

Calico Rock, in Izard County, Ark., is one of the 
most remarkable formations in this country of un- 
paralleled scenery. A mounta'n side rising perpen- 
dicular and sheer from the river, 600 feet, laid off in 
segments and squares, the horizontal stripes in gray, 
brown and white, with perpendicular ones of green 
and black, formed by the action of mineral waters 
pouring over the cliff. 

“Inaccessible and stony-fronted precipices may awe 
tte beholder; the and _ hazy 
stretches of southland lull 
sense of repose; freaks of nature, where yawning 
chasms break an apparently limitless expanse of sandy 
barren waste, may startle and affright the searcher 
after novelty; but here in this nature’s picture gallery, 
the White River Country, verdure-clad hills are pass- 


languorous blooms 


him into a satisfied 








NEAR CALICO ROCK, ARK. 
WHITE RIVER DIV, MO, PACIFIC-IRON MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 


canoeing pastime that from a primitive collection of 
nondescript river craft, attended by the irresponsible 
guide, the float proposition has taken on the aspect 
of an established business. 

The small party arriving at Galena, Mo., may ar- 
range for boats and guide for a float of 100 miles, a 
If a 


longer float is desired, the trip can be extended from 


trip of from two to four days to Branson, Mo. 


ed constantly with none of the dead, arid waste of land 
and stone, but ‘ 
pride,” form a restful background in green. 

The entire countrv is historic in a sense, although 
with a history based on surmise. 


‘woods over woods in gay theatric 


Here is a relic field 
with flint arrow-heads thickly strewn in some long- 
forgotten savage battle, mingled with stone hammer 
heads, lance points and other barbarous implements. 
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ess frequently are found in the same locality round 
tones, hand-made, the size of a canister, understood 
1t to be Indian and sa‘d to be stone cannot shot left 
ehind by survivors of De Soto, after DeSoto had 
een buried in the Mississippi. 

And then the mound builder intervenes with re- 
nains of buried earthenware, and these fragments lie 
vith or near others probably as a pre-depos:t at some 
ime unknown even to the combatants on this forgot- 
en field. Of this prehistoric race the single words 
‘Mound Builders” cover all that is truly known. Here 
in the banks of the beautiful White River tribes waxed 
ind waned, and, as in later days, the associations clus- 
ering around the living streams were embodied in 
legend and song. 

And it is litthe wonder that these early settlers of 
the White River Country, the man before the red man, 
is well as the latter, fought bravely to retain this little 
Paradisal Empire—the ideal home for the real child 
of Nature. Evidences of such conflicts are found on 
all sides in the parts of primitive weapons which are 
thickly scattered over the ‘pround. 

The pleasure seeker and sportsman find in this spot 
not only a mild, equable climate pretty nearly the year 
around, but the absence of mosqu‘toes is an almost 
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Camping Out on White River. 


richness. and fertility. A club house here and there 
along or near the shores shows the haunts of men who 
love to angle for the fine fish inhabiting its waters. 


Batesville, Clarendon, Cotter, Branson and Newport 











LOCK AND DAM No. 1, BATESVILLE, ARK. 
WHITE RIVER DIV. MO, PACIFIC-IRON MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 


incredible boon. This completes the joys of outing on 
the White River. 

To the amateur photographer the White River 
Country presents an endless field. The inaccessibility 
of points of vantage for the obtaining of some of the 
most stirring pictures of bluffs and valleys and gorges 
and rocks have deterred the photographer thus far, 
but gradually the wild bluffs and woods and other 
scenic wonders are submitting to the camera from one 
point or another and eventually White River scenes 
will be in every magazine or illustrated paper. 

At first one would suppose that the elaborate con- 
struction and the marvelous railroad engineering dis- 
played in the establishment of this new highway of 
traffic were designed solely for the benefit of the tour- 
ist, in view of the manifold scenic attractions. For 
those, however, who have a mind to strict values, as 
measures in commodities, the White River Country 
offers, in addition to agricultural resources, fabulous 
possibilities in the way of mineral resources of va- 
rious kinds, with forests of oak, pine, walnut, cypress 
and cedar on its thousand hills. 

The oak, of which there are upwards of eighteen 
varieties, predominates, while cedar, cypress and pine 
are fairly abundant. 

There are some thriving towns along the borders 
of the White River, but a great deal of it flows 
through a forest primeval. The vegetation is luxu- 
iant, the soil in some places being incomparable for 


are some of the rapidly growing towns dotting the 
banks of White River. 

Great discoveries are being made in the mineral 
wealth of the country drained by the White River, and 
the great increase of mining energy has filled the bank 
book of many a heretofore penniless man. 

No longer do the great lead and zinc fields of 
Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas lie dor- 
mant. Hundreds of men of small means have gone 
into this territory and secured for themselves a finan- 


cial independence. Many more are on the move try- 
ing to secure a “nest egg,” which will provide in the 
future, hearthstones that may become cornerstones 
cf the great Southwest. 

Much has been written in regard to fruit raising in 
the Ozarks. It is the fruit country par excellence. 
Apples, peaches, pears, grapes and berries of all kinds 
are larger, more prolific and firmer in texture than in 
Arkansas is a lead- 
ing State of the Union in fruit growing, and the 


any other section of the country. 


White River Country promises to leave no question of 
the State’s position in this respect. 

The tide of travel has heretofore passed along the 
eastern and western boundaries of the White River 
Country, and it remained for the enterprise of the pres- 
ent day to open the door to the marvel of scenic beau- 
ty and mater‘al possibilities in this beautiful White 
River land. 

A courageous spirit of hopefulness seems to be 
pervading the Southwest at this time, and the advan- 
tages of situation for the creation of new homes and 
new industries, along with the aggressive and experi- 
mental spirit invading, will carry into these new fields 
of endeavor many people eager for conquest. 

In order to stimulate travel to this new outing 
region, low rates will be obtainable during April, from 
St, Louis to Galena and Branson, or for those who 
may desire to make a more extended tour a circuit 
rate of $15.00, good for sixty days, with stop-over, 
will be in effect from St. Louis, going via Carthage 
on returning via Newport or vice versa. For further 
particular address H. C. Townsend, general passen- 
ger and ticket agent, Missouri Pacific-Iron Mounta'n 
system, St. Louis, Mo. 





























In a Canoe. 
































































































Ten Dollars in Gold to the Winner 
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And a genuine Roger Bros. famous “1847” 
Silver Tea Spoon to the next twenty-four 


Name as many animals as you can, using any of the 


following letters only 


ULTIMATE FLOUR 


a a @ a @ 


Send your answers on or before April 15, 1906, to the 


Regina Flour Mill Co., 


601 South Main Street. 
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A Wreck of the Golden Coast 


By Fannie Smythe 


T may have been because Will Cadwaller was an 
| artist and therefore prone to prolong the ecs- 
tatic suffering of grief, or, it may have been sim- 
ply because he was a man and less observant about 
small signs than a woman would have been, but it 
was fully eighteen months after the death of his 
wife before he realized that his daughter Gertrude 
was slowly but surely slipping along that path of 
physical breakdown that leads to invalidism. She 
had been so patient after the great loss of her mother, 
so quietly strong in her sympathy for her father’s 
greater loss, and so absorbed in her efforts to fill 
as best she could the empty niche in his heart that 
he had not noticed that every demand upon her re- 
quired more and more of an effort to meet. 

But he fairly idolized the girl just developing into 
the sweet womanhood of sixteen and once he was 
awakened he was quick of action. 

“Take her out of school,” the plain spoken physi- 
cian said, “she has no organic disease and it is not 
too late. Go somewhere that she would like to go— 
to a balmy sea coast where you can paint some more 
marines like your “Evening off the Coast of Antrim” 
—encourage her interest in anything she likes or 
anybody, and for God’s sake stop her ‘mothering’ you. 
You do some fathering and mothering yourself.” 

It hardly needed this last to add to the man’s 
own self reproach, for conscience was putting in 
some heavy strokes. but he accepted it in silence and 
went to work with almost a womais tact to change 
conditions and save the girl’s health without letting 
her know that she was the mainspring of the change. 

How would she like to go to Southern California? 
he asked. His old friend, de Longpre, had written so 
much about Los Angeles and his beautiful home 
there, and of Catalina and its magnificent rocks and 
ocean environment that he was beginning to feel like 
taking up his brush again. 
told him that instead of rushing up to Ireland and 


Besides, his conscience 


Norway and down to Greece and Italy for his ma- 
rines, he would better do something in his own coun- 
try. It was too bad that de Longpre was abroad 
just now, but he would be back in two or three 


months and in the meantime they could have a holi- 
day and cet acquainted with California. What did 
she think of that for a scheme? 

The girl had looked startled; she could scarcely 
believe her ears, and when she grasped the fact that 
he was in earnest, that he was going to live in a real 
world once more and that the great fear of his mental 
collapse which she had borne for eighteen months 
was to be lifted, she dropped her burden with a burst 
of tears upon his shoulders. “Oh, Father, Father,” 
she cried, “do you really mean it?” 

And so they had come to Los Angeles and taken 
apartments at one of the most exclusive boarding 
houses in, the place, and the girl would have been 
made much of, if she had responded to advances. 
Her pale sweet face and womanly ways drew every 
one toward her, but it was not easy, somehow, to be 
interested in any one but her father. “Let her alone,” 
“It takes time for this sort of 
thing; don’t force her inclinations in any way.” 

The most reserved woman in the boarding house 
and the only one who had not gone beyond the 
absolutely necessary courtesies of the day in an effort 


the doctor advised. 


to cultivate her acquaintance, was a beautiful, dark- 
eyed blonde, a Mrs. Seymour, and toward her alone 
did Gertrude, in conversation with her father, exhib- 
it any curiosity. “I believe that lovely woman that 
sits at our table, Father, must have some great 
trouble,” she said one day, 

“Why, girl’e?” he asked. 
ty gowns and when she talks she is very animated and 
bright.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, but she laughs as if it only 
came from her lips, and her eyes get very deep if 
she thinks no one is noticing her. Where is her hus- 
band, Father? Maybe he died a long time ago and 
she isn’t over missing him yet. 
any mourning, you see.” 

“Well, little lady,” he laughed, glad to see her 
curious in any direction: “I tell you what I'll do, 
Your dad wi'l become a boarding house gossip and 


“She certainly has pret- 


She doesn't wear 


interview the landlady. You shall see how your 
romantic Castle of a Secret Sorrow built around 
Mrs. Seymour will fade into an every day Mansion 
of the Commonplace.” 

“Now, Father.” reproachfully. 

“There, I was only teasing,” he said, “but I dare- 





say somebody will say something about her and 
then—I cross my heart—I promise to tell you.” A 
few skillful questions in Gertrude’s absence brought 
out the fact that some nine years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour had come to Los Angeles for the lady’s 
health, her husband having for a time, so he stated. 
given up his business somewhere in the East. He 
was a most delightful gentleman and perfectly de- 
voted to his wife. For a year he had remained in 
Los Angeles, after a previous year spent, the landlady 
believed, in San Francisco, whose climate did not 
suit the lady as well as further South. Then he had 
returned East and since then had come back at fre- 
quent intervals to visit his wfe. His business, she 
understood, kept him traveling, sometimes abroad, and 
his wife was a wretched traveler, so she simply re- 
mained in Los Angeles which was now home to her. 
In the last three years his absences had been longer 
and Mrs. Seymour seemed more reserved than ever, 
and no doubt felt them, but then she was always a re- 
served person who loved books better than people 
and a woman who carried herself with the strictest 
propriety. “And that is a lot,” added the landlady. 
“in a town like Los Angeles, where all sorts come and 
go and there are all the chances in the world for a 
gay good time and nobody cares.” 

Mr. Cadwallader repeated the outlines of his infor- 
mation to Gertrude, laughing a little at this demoli- 
tion of her Castle of Secret Sorrow. “Ah, but. 
Father,” she said a little shyly, “it is a secret sorrow 
to be lonesome for some one.” And then he pulled 
her down on his knee and held her close in a long 
silence as he thought of his own sorrow and began 
to wonder if the girl, under her brave, patient, ex- 
terior had not almost died in her “lonesomeness for 
some one” while he was openly fretting and selfishly 
chafing against his loss and suffering. After that. 
in a thousand nameless little ways, the girl laid siege 
to the woman's heart, and it would have been a 
stronger citadel than a woman’s heart not ultimately 
to yield to such assaults. There was something in 
the girl’s eyes that touched a like depth in the wo- 
man’s and by degrees Mrs. Seymour’s reserve melted 
and she became a different person. Gertrude herself 
with all the enthusiasm and romance of youth did not 
more utterly abandon herself to the friendship. They 
walked together, shopped together, read books to- 
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NOW READY 


E invite your inspection of 

the new “Queen Quality” 

Oxford models for Spring. 

Even though you may not now be 
ready to purchase, you will find the 
display full of interest, presenting as 
it does the correct and authoritative 
shoe fashions for the coming season. 
And so great is the variety that every 
taste can be pleased and every foot 
fitted with a shoe that will give “ease 
the first day worn.” Prices range from 


$2.50 to $3.50 


Jole 


gether and, best of all spent long sweet days upon the 
beaches, “lazying” as Mrs. Seymour called it. 


As for the girl, as weeks went on and she lost 
her languid air and her white cheeks grew full and 
pink, her father could scarce!y control his pleasure. 
“I owe that woman something I can never pay,” he 
thought to himself, “for she has given me back my 
»-oman-child that was fast leaving me,” and in every 
way that he could he showed his gratitude and ap- 
preciation. Toward him, however, Mrs. Seymour 
never dropped her conventional reserve. Gertrude 
alone had entered the penetralia. At times Gertrude 
would go off for days with her father on his sketch- 
ing tours but at other times the girl and the woman 
were companions, ’ 


They had gone down to Redondo and were lying 
under an umbrella on the warm sand watching the 
frantic efforts of the crowd to gather moonstones. 
“Some of those women don’t seem to care for any- 
thing but moonstones.” said Gertrude. “Look at 
those two with their skirts nearly up to their waists.” 

“Oh,” answered Mrs. Seymour carelessly, “You can 
see all kinds of people down at the beaches—women 
and men.” 


“Well, it is worse here than at home,” said Ger- 
trude, “and it makes me afraid that what the 
doctor’s wife said at Catalina might be true and I 
don’t want to believe it is.” 


“What did she say, girlie, and when did she say 
it?” 


“Oh, the other day. while you were gone. There 
were so many such loud people at the hotel that Father 
and I moved over to a tent city and there were some 
very jolly, nice folks over there. The doctor owns 
the tent city we were in—you know there are several 
such places in Cataline—and I grew right well ac- 
quainted with his wife. One day dad was going on a 
long tramp with an artist. he met and I knew he 
wouldn’t miss me so much, so I thought I’d stay at the 
tent and rest or go out all afternoon in a boat. It’s 
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pokey going by yourself though, so, when some of the 
folks asked me to go with them I was awfully glad 
and went to leave a message with the doctor’s wife 
in case Father got back early, so he .wou'dn’t be 
anxious. ‘Can’t you make an excuse and not go,’ 
she sa‘d. ‘Of course not,’ I told her, ‘for I haven’t any 
excuse and they know I want to go.’ “Then go on,’ 
she said: ‘that’s all right.” Well I went but it wasn’t 
‘all right; for I kept feeling as if I were doing some- 
thing wrong, although everybody was lovely to me and 
the ocean never looked bluer and the marine gardens 
never looked prettier. Isn't it funny how if you think 
you are doing wrong something inside of you makes 
you afraid to be happy?” 

Mrs. Seymour pulled the brim of her big beach hat 
further over her eyes. “Yes, child,” she said, a trifle 
shakily; ‘go on.” 

“I couldn’t see how I could be doing anything 
wrong but I wasn’t exactly comfortab!e, so when we 
got back to the tent I went to see ‘Mrs. Doctor’ and 
asked her what she meant. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘there 
are so many people who come to California to hide 
misdeeds at home and when you meet women par- 
ticularly out here of whom you knew nothing in the 
East, it is just as well not to know them. I learned 
that years ago,’ she said, ‘for there are too many men 
who run off to the coast with other men’s wives and 
too many women out here bearing names that the 
law never gave them. Southern California is full of 
all tourist places 





folks you wouldn’t know at home 
are—and you are a young girl with only a father to 
guard you and even if strangers do seem jolly and 
nice, a young girl like you can’t be too careful. These 
folks to-day seemed all right, I know, but the lady 
married her present husband the day her first husband 
divorced her and those other two people—well, child, 
they wouldn’t be your sort at home, I know that.” 
Somehow, I hate to believe what she told me, and 
since then I’ve caught myself watching strangers 
more, and these people to-day seem so reckless and 


those women down there particularly so, and—and— 
well, I don’t feel so good about it.” 
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COLLEGE OXFORDS 


EYOND question the hit of last 
B season was scored by the 
“Queen Quality” College 

Boots. And no less a hit will be 
scored this season by the latest “Queen 
Quality” production—the College Ox- 
ford. Nothing could be smarter for 
street wear than the College Oxfords 
of Patent Leather, Gun Metal or Kid. 
Wear them now, if you would be 
ahead of the great army of imitators 
that are sure to follow. Prices are 


$3.00 and $3.50 


Mrs. Seymour looked off toward the breakers and 
then said in a tone of bitter inflection, a tone she 
had never before used: “Perhaps ‘Mrs, Doctor’ lives 
in a glass house herself.” 

Gertrude started as if she had been stung: “That 
doesn’t sound like you, my Lady Fair; that was hor- 
rid, just like common people. Lady Fairs who are 
good and beautiful and play fairy god-mothers t= 
lonesome, little, sick girls don’t have to say things that 
cut like sharp knives.” 

The woman turned around swiftly with one of 
her rare sweet smiles. “I shouldn’t have spoken that 
way, girlie, and I am sorry. I think I am cross and 
‘spooky’ to-day. ‘Mrs. Doctor’ was right—it is not a 
good thing for a girl without a mother, to know too 
many strangers on this golden coast. Golden as it is, 
it is strewn with shipwrecked Eastern lives. But 
come, let’s walk dow to the pier where the big 
breakers are beginning to roll in. Moonstone Point 
is filling up with the vulgar herd any way.” 

That day at Redondo was their last “lazying” day, 
for the next morning Gertrude slipped on the freshly 
waxed hall floor beside Mrs. Seymour’s door and was 
carried in unconscious and laid upon Mrs. Seymour’s 
lounge. The doctor’s examination disclosed a very 
serious sprain of the ankle with some other painful 
bruises, and Mr. Cadwallader was much concerned. 
“Send me the best trained nurse you know, Doctor,” 
he said, “send two, so there’ll be a night nurse, and 
be careful how she is moved.” 

“Don’t move her, I beg you,” implored Mrs. Sey- 
mour, with a world of beseeching in her uplifted eyes,” 
and—and let me nurse her. I can, you know; I took 
a hospital course in San Francisco years ago.” 

“I thought you assisted me like a_ professional,” 
said the physician. “Yes, I—I rather fancied it, you 
know, and took the course just to learn how. In fact, 
I wanted to study medicine too, but my—Mr. Sey-- 
mour objected, so I gave it up. Now mayn’t I?” 

Mr. Cadwallader hesitated and looked at the doc- 
tor and tried to say something about “imposition on 
kindness” when Gertrude settled the matter herself. 
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“Please, Dad, if my Lady Fair will have me, I'll be 
very patient, and you may have a nurse to wait on 
her, but I’d be so forlorn in our rooms and it is just 
sweet to be in here on her big lounge.” 

“It would be better not to move her for several 
days,” hesitated the doctor. 

“Say ‘yes,’ Dad” pleaded the girl’s weak voice. 

“May I?” implored the woman’s eyes. ; 

The father capitulated and held out his hand to 
Mrs. Seymour: “What can I ever do for you?’” he 
said. 

“Let me keep her now—that is enough.” 

And so for weeks Gertrude lay in the flower- 
filled room, the recipient of delightful attentions from 
everybody in the house and, best of all, with a right 
to tyrannize over her beloved “Lady Fair.” 

The hours devoted by the artist to his daughter 
were always the hours selected by Mrs. Seymour for 
her outings, so that the two might have unrestrained 
companionship, and it was after one of these outings 
several weeks later that she found Gertrude fairly 
brimming with news. 

“What is it to-day?” she asked. “Did the father 
bring you some very new and thrilling story this 
time?” 

“Oh, it is lots of things to-day. First the doctor 
came while father was here and I am to have a cane 
next week and hobble around the house. Then, there 


is great news, for Uncle Roger has come and to-mor- 


row he is coming to see me?” 


* 

“Uncle who, girlie?” 

“Uncle Roger, I never told you about him, did I? 
Well, I don’t talk much about Uncle Roger. I al- 
ways feel so heartachey about him if I have to talk 
about him to people who don’t know.” 

“Ts he your father’s brother?” 

“Oh my, no; he isn’t a bit of kin. He is just the 
dearest friend we ever had. You see he and Dad 
grew up and went to college together and then Dad 
went to Paris to study and did most of his pictures 
abroad. He only came home to marry mother and 
they went abroad again—I was born in England; did 
[ ever tell you that?—so Dad and Uncle Roger lost 
sight of each other until—until Uncle Roger’s great 
trouble about ten or eleven years ago.” . 

Mrs. Seymour was putting away her hat and 
gloves and her back was toward the lounge. 

“Yes?” 

“About that;” went on the girl. “Uncle Roger 
married a beautiful woman two years after Father 
married, but she was just as bad as she was beautiful, 
and one day she left Uncle Roger and went away 
another man. 


she said, “ten or eleven years ago?” 


with Uncle Roger was almost crazy 
and Father came home and Uncle Roger came to 
live with us. 


long time and but for Father and Mother I believe 


He was a heart-broken man for a 
he would have died. His hair is so gray and he is 
only Father’s age and he is very stern and cold except 
You can’t think 
how my heart just aches for him or how I love him. 


to us and to me he is next to Father. 





And to think he is here and is coming to see me to- 
He had one of his bad headaches, Father 
said, or he’d have been here to-day.” 

There was a profound silence in the room after 
Gertrude ceased talking. Mrs. Seymour stood in the 
bay-window behind the lounge clasping her hands 
tightly together. 

Gertrude’s voice broke the 
sick? Or have I made you sorry with my story about 
Uncle Roger?” 

“Sorry, girlie, very sorry?” 

“Lady 
wreck a good man’s life?” 

“Maybe she did not mean to girlie; maybe it was 


morrow! 


silence. “Are you 


Fair, how can a woman do _ that—just 


a terrible mistake all around.” 

“Well, then, why did she not come back and tel! 
Uncle Roger so?” 

“He is stern you say; girlie; maybe she was young 
and—afraid.” 

“He has a big. good heart; I know he would have 
forgiven her. Yes, she was young: Mother told me 
that.” : 

Another silence fell and the twilight slowly gath- 
ered. Mrs. Seymour tvrned at last from the win- 
dow. “Where did you say Mr. » Mr. as 

“Elliott,” supplied Gertrude, “is stopping?” 

“At the Van Nuy, so Father said, and Father told 
him all about you and how good you had been to me 
and Uncle Roger says he hopes you will be here 
to-morrow when he comes so he can thank you too. 
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Business Man!! 
STOP AND THINK. 


You overheat your body witha 
heavy overcoat and then wonder 
where you caught that cold. 


5 2s The Priestley Cravenette 


Is the ideal coat for you. 
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“Mrs. Seymour started hastily and turned on the 
light. “How white you are,” said Gertrude; “you are 
sick.” 

“No, only a headache. I paid some tiresome calls 
this afternoon. I need the air though, so I am going 
to slip out for a trolley ride and leave you alone, 
girlie, for an hour, if I may. I could not dine now, 
any way.” : 

In a little while the woman was on her way down 
town. “I must,” she kept repeating in her own 
mind. “It is crucifixion but I must.” 

It was an easy matter to find out the number of 
the room assigned to Mr. Elliott, for she was in the 
habit of visiting friends who lived in the Van Nuy, 
and it was only a matter of minutes when she was 
standing outside his door. 

“Come in,” called a voice that she had not heard 
for years, and something gripped her heart at the 
sound and she steadied herself a moment against 
the door-facing, then resolutely entered. 

Mr. Cadwallader was in the room, but she did 
not see him. She saw only the man who rose to 
meet her and who only said; “Good God!” as he 
sank back in his chair, and pointed toward the door 
she had closed behind her. 

“Don’t,” she said, “you must listen to me. I am 
not here for myself. I would not be here for the 
\ealth of the world or to save my own life. It is 
for Gertrude’s sake,” and then noticing Mr. Cadwal- 
lider for the first time she turned to him: “Ah, beg 
for me, Mr. Cadwallader. If I have done anything 
for the child, do this now for me.” 


A great light had broken upon the artist upon her 
‘itrance. “Roger,” he said, gently touching his arm, 
his is Mrs. Seymour who has, under Heaven, given 


Gertrude back to us. Give her a hearing for my 
sake.” 

“Mrs. Seymour!” repeated Mr. Elliott, “May 1 
ask if that is the name your paramour assumed ten 
years ago, or, is there still another, a Mr. Seymour 
who does not know the manner of woman who bears 
his name?” 

The artist handed her a chair and she sank wear- 
ily into it. “Does that matter now?” she softly 
asked. “Would you believe me if I told you all 
about it?” 

“No, by God, no,” he answered. Neither is it 
anything to me. The only thing that is of moment 
to me is that for weeks and months a pure girl has 
been in your power. The daughter of my friend, 
the child I have watched grow up! Merciful 
Heaven; woman, was there no spark of decency left 
in you?” 

“Please,” she said; “just hear me. I am not as 
vile as you believe. I did not want to know the 
child, for though I am a respectable woman in the 
eyes of this community, I never forget what you 
think I am, or what I myself really am. But she 
would know me; she needed to know some woman 
outside herself; she meant to get into m+ heart and 
she is so sweet, Roger’—the name slipped unwit- 
tingly and the blood flooded her cheeks as he frown- 
ed—“and I had to give up. I could not help it.” 

“That is true,’ said Mr. Cadwallader, “I can 
vouch for it all.” 

“I did not remember the name of your artist 
friend,” she went on. “I never associated you with 
the child and her father. I thought that she would 
get well and go away some day and forget me, and 
I was so solitary and she was such a joy to me. 
I thought I had suffered so much and had so many. 


more years left to suffer in, that maybe God was 
sorry he had to punish me so long a time and sent 
her for me to feel that I could do something for one 
pure human being that would be good and not 

“And you have done no wrong,” said Mr. Cadwal- 
lader as he crossed the room and stood beside her 
chair. 

There was something like tears in her big dark 
eyes as she looked up gratefully at the action and 
words, but she went bravely on. “I cannot bear to 
have her faith in human nature shaken through me, 
and when she told me of you a little while ago I 
knew I must come and throw myself upon your 
mercy and your justice to-night, before to-morrow 
came, and you with it.” 

Roger Elliott looked up at this. “A woman's 
memory is short,” he said, “and convenient. By what 
right of merevy shown and justice done to the name 
you bore ten years ago do you presume to ask for 
either now?” 

“Just for the’ girl’s sake, I tell you, that is all. 
The doctor’s wife at Catalina told her something of 
the rottenness of our social life and the little she 
told worried the child intensely. I cannot bear that 
in me she must see the confirmation of all this and 
more. She hates the woman—‘as bad as she was 
beautiful’—who ruined her ‘Uncle Rogers’ life. Let 
me go out of her life with her love, not her hate.” 

The man facing her leaned back and laughed 
sardonically. “This is really melodrama,” he said. 
“The wronged husband, after a decade, assists the 
erring wife to hoodwink an innocent girl, bestows 
his benediction, perhaps lunches with the erstwhile 
paramour and the curtain falls upon a tableau of 





maudlin sentiment and sheer—slush.” 
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The woman’s hands clenched in her lap. “I 
know you have cause to hate me, and I deserve all 
the stinging thongs of speech that you can lash me 
with, but I shall never see you again and I would 
like to tell you something in justice to myself. I was 
very foolish and very fond of admiration and very 
young when you married me and I did not under- 
stand your reserved nature. I grew a bit reckless 
but until the day I went driving with Henry Barnes 
I did not mean to be bad. I only meant to make 
you jealous. We drove too late and the buggy 
broke down out on a country road at nine o’clock at 
night and it was midnight before we got a black- 
smith to fix it. We tried to borrow or hire from the 
farmers but everything was against us. Then I was 
mortally afraid to go back and Mr. Barnes had no 
trouble to persuade me to go on with him. We sent 
the buggy back from the nearest railway station and— 
well, we came west as Mr. and Mrs, Seymour. If 
it will comfort you any, I can tell you that I have 
not had a happy moment since. I tried to break away 
in San Francisco. I even took a course as nurse 
him. I’ve 





to have something to fill my life besides 
never taken any of his money. I’ve lived on the 
income my father left me and some good invest- 
ments I’ve made. To do him justice, he would have 
married me if you had divorced me and he has been 
good to me in keeping up appearances for me. But 
he cares less now about coming and though he tries 
to hide it I can see that our connection is a farce and 
I know h’s heart is in the East. Months ago I 
meant to leave Los Angeles and lose myself in some 
great foreign city and write him that he was free at 
last. But the people here think I am good and I 
can’t bear to be lonesome, and then Gertrude came and 
I gave myself a few months longer until she too had 
gone and so I have put it off too long.” 


For the first time Roger Elliott looked at her 
with something of pity in his eyes. “What do you 
want to do now?” he said. “What do you propose?” 

“IT thought I'd tell Gertrude to-morrow that Mr. 
Seymour had suddenly written me to meet him in 





’Frisco for an ocean trip—Japan—Alaska—anywhere, 
and I'd have her move back into her own room, Then 
you can come to see her and we need not meet. I can 
pack and leave here in three days’ time. That is all 
I ask—just your patience for three days and your 
silence for the rest of my life. Let me drop out of 
the girl’s existence; let her think me forgetful, care- 
less, anything but the truth. Let me be to her a good 
woman even though I hurt her by forgetting her. 
I haven’t anything, Roger, that goes to make the real 
happiness of a woman, no child of my own—nothing. 
I have just a sin to expiate. Don’t make it a bigger 
sin by letting it cloud the girl’s life and shake the 
girl’s faith.” 


The man bowed his head on his hand, and Mr. 
Cadwallader touched her arm. “Let me take you 
home, Mrs. Seymour,” he said. “I believe, Roger 
I can promise for you that you will let it be as the 
lady wishes and as I too, most earnestly desire.” 


“Very well,” he answered, “as you will.” Then 
rising he strode before her. “We cannot undo what 
is done, he said. “After ten years of hell I cannot 
go back to the olden heaven of love, but I am glad 
to know, even this late, how it all came about. I 
must have been to blame too—you were very young— 
and I want you to forgive me. I would not add 
to your suffering and if you ever need a friend let 
me know. I believe this is all except—good bye.” 

She reached out her hand and touched his and in 
silence left the room with Gertrude’s father, 
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Blue Jay’s Chatter 


Dear Jen, the Wren: 

OW, see here, young person who don’t talk re- 
spectfully of her native hamlet, there is no 
occasion for such contumely and contempt 

as you expressed in that last letter I got with a Paris 
postmark. We may not have the Louvre, but we are 
coming on in AWT just the same, old girl, and don’t 
you lose sight of that for a little minute. This Easter 
finds us booming, ARTfully I mean, and I just pur- 
pose to state for your enlightenment what has been 
and done and what we can safely prognos—or do I 
mean diagnose?—for the future. Before I complete 
the finish, Jane, you'll wish you were home; now see 
if that ain’t so. 

In the first place, darling, we have that lovely Art 
Museum down on Nineteenth street, which Professor 
Ives sorter fathers and uncles, as it were. Professor 
Ives is our leading Awt bulwark, Jane. He don’t 
dare even sprain an ankle, for if he did, there is no 
telling what wreckage would be the result—worse’n 
the World’s Fair debris, Jane, and that’s no idle 
nightmare. I’m terribly struck on Professor Ives, 
he has stich a splendid deep bass voice and he looks 
so elegant and grand and imposing—anybody can see 
that he knows a lot about art and the whole aesthetic 
shooting match, and, Jane, they say he has given the 
best years of his life to the cause and that St. Louis 
is an ingrate, whatever that is, and Professor Ives 
wrote a long article awhile ago defending the Museum 
from attacks of the ignorant and the iconoclast’ c— 
don’t that word sound splendid, Jane, I never used it 
right before—but you know it means all those unpleas- 
ant and destructive persons who would like to go into 
the Museum and pull down and destroy all the big 
plaster statues that stand round there in the foyer and 
why they want to do any such piece of naughtiness 
I can’t for the life of me understand, but ‘t's their na- 
ture to, I ’spect. Why, Jane, darling, it stands to 
reason that if Professor Ives, who is the same and 
identical with the Museum, did not occupy a prominent 
position and much space in the AWT section of the 
Wednesday Club and belong to the adv'sory outfit of 
the Nineteenth Century Art League and have in tow 
the new building out at the park, which may be nice 
when it gets done, provided it ever does get done, Jane 
—why, there’s no counting on the result and where 
in the name of Michael Angelo and Alma Tadema 
And it’s sad, Jane, and also 
ain’t it awful the wav the large and galumptious and 


would we be, anyway? 
greedy public keeps on being so greedy? My stars 
You just can’t please that pes- 
tiferous public half the time. 


and soft-shell crabs! 
They’ve been writing 
letters to the Mrrror and getting up on their hinder- 
most feet and shoutin’ out loud that they never can go 
to the Museum to see any pictures ’cause Professor 
Ives keeps ’em—the art wurrks—down in the cellars, 
and that’s ’cause he hasn’t got any place to hang ’em, 
Jane, if he did bring ’em upstairs—and they say they 
can't find their way to the place without being person- 
ally conducted by guides in red uniforms and when 
they do get there it is damp, deminit’on dark and 
deucedly dismal. Now, what d’ye think o’ that? And 
not one of ’em offering to put up any money for more 
light, either, in the way of electricity or even a few 
calciums and loud smelling kerosene th'ngs. I never 
saw such selfishness and inconsideration as the public 
does show sometimes, Jane. And you know as well 
as I, my ownest one, that not a single billionaire that 
has lived and died in our very m dst, has even so much 
as left his good will and a few handsome art souve 


nirs to the Museum. No, I take that back. 


Charles 












Parsons did, but unless somebody gives Profes->¢ 
Ives money for a left wing or a right annex to the 

stitooshun, the Parsons bunch o’ beauty wiil hay. 

remain h dden in the subterranean caverns where je 
can’t go to view ’em unless we take miners’ lamps and 
our lives in our hands. I forget, too, how m: ny 
people have to die before the Museum is to get thie 
But, land o’ Goshen, ducky, we’re coming 
right along strong on art jes’ the same, whether ithe 


pictures. 


Mewseeum is too far downtown or too far uptown or 
too near dirt and disorder or too anything or anybody 
else. 

Take Mrs. “Ev'e” Pattison, for instance. What 
would we do without Mrs. “Evie?” Jane, she can tel| 
an old master the first time she spots it with half an 
eye, and the way she leads the young idea along art 
paths is beautiful to witness. Remember those lovely 
strolls through the Palace of Fine Arts with Mrs, 
“Evie” during the Fair. It cost twenty-five cents per 
someth ng, and our intramural fare-—don’t forget that 
cute little railroad which got all my spare cash, dar- 
ling, didn’t it?—but anybody in the class will tell you 
it was worth double the money to hear Mrs. P. ex- 
pound and expostulate on the pictures and the sculps. 
I just dote on sculps, don’t you, Jane? 

Mrs. P. is awfully anxious to get the new Museum 
started in the park and is help'ng Professor Ives a 
whole lot with the general interest idea. I believe in 
time that she’ll wake up the entire Women’s Club to 
Art. She got a whole lot of portraits there this 
winter—by some New York feller who married into 
the Semple fam ly here—he painted a portrait of Mrs. 
Semple en profile and en regle—I think you would say 
so—it was a wonder, and the curiousest thing, Jane, 
about that portrait—Mother saw it and started with a 
real quick Jaura-Jean-Libbey sort of start, and said, 
What life-like features. (I won- 


der what she thought they would be). Such tech- 


“How remarkable. 











15-20 H. P. 
$3,000 


30-35 H. P. 
$5,000 


The Peer of American Cars 
Cheapest to Maintain 
Examine New Cars Just Received 
Finish Most Exquisite 
Foreign in Design 
Built for American Roads 
MAGNETO IGNITION 


SPARK PLUGS, 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
— CALL OR TELEPHONE — 
Capen Motor Car Company 
4743 McPherson Ave. 
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Handsome Easter Suits 


VERY smart style, every new shape, every new 
touch that has been created, is here—London 
effects, Paris novelties, American creations—a wide 
range of prices and every conceivable material that is 
desirable for Spring and Summer wear. Throughout 
this week, aside from displaying the most exquisite 
novelties, we have planned a series of remarkable val- 
ues in which every woman visiting the store will be 
interested. 


Street and Evening Coats. 


The elegance and gracefulness of the New Spring 
Coats will appeal to the most fastidious dressers. 
Many original conceptions—new innovations from the 
fashion centers—possessing unusually pleasing char- 
acteristics. 


Children’s and Misses’ 
Coats, Suits and Dresses. 


Showing a most comprehensive display of new 
and exclusive ideas for the girl or miss, including a 
wide variety, both in practical: garments and in the 
more elaborate confirmation and party styles. 


Easter Millinery 


EASTER 


ye 


section, crowded with the best goods the world produces ! 


>HI 


> 





A‘ exhaustive showing of distinctive styles, comprising every new shape that Fashion says is to be 


popular this season! 


The New Emerson Sailors—all trimmed ready for use—made of 
beautiful delicate satin and maline braids, in light blue, white 
and pink, as well as the dark shades—Our Easter $2 95 

- 


RE BNO iis a. pi pichy casita b des bala he ERTS eee 


The much-talked-of Semi-Dress Hat, the beauties of which cannot 
be half told in type—you simply must see them to fully ap- 
preciate their style and excellence. The Easter $3 95 
Bale PriOe 1 eee oS TE ENT ek vn 00 Uo eas eke wee os . 


Come and see them all, but note particularly the following: 


Our popular-priced trimmed Dress Hats have been one of our most 
important features this season! They’re trimmed with flowers, 
feathers and some with ostrich plumes. Exceptional values 
in all the leading colorings. Nothing to compare with them 
is to be found in St. Louis. We've prepared a special $5 50 
lot for this Easter Sale and offer you cho‘ce for...... ° 


We also have many charming styles in carefully designed pattern 
hats, at the following prices: $7.50, $10.00 and $12.50 











B. Nugent G Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


ALE 


Entire store resplendent with new merchandise! Every floor, every 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 
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Such contiguity of expression! Such lim- 


and you know all the rest 


nique! 
pidity of the background” 
of things which only the real cultured like Mother and 
Mrs. John McNair and Mrs. Paul Bakewell would ever 
think of springing at times like that. Then Father 
came along—it was at one of those even'ng blowouts 
at the club when the meti kind of slide in and look 
around and tell every woman that they just envy ’em 
that fine club house and then smirk and lower their 
voices—the men, I mean—and say, “But, my dear 
Mrs. dear Mrs. La‘dley, 
where’s the bar?” 
tired of that old joke, though. 


Houser, or my equally 


And, my sakes, if the women ain’t 


Well, Father halted on his rheumatic foot just in 
front of this canvas of Mrs. Semple and he took one 
look and then he said “Good Lord!” and then he 
coughed quick and fast for a minute, only several peo- 
ple heard him and Mother had to pinch his arm and 
hustle him off. So you see, dearest, opinions differ 
muchly, and that shows that the portrait is a bang 
up and splendiferous one, because only mediocrity, 
ducky, gets a luke-warm sentence. And it’s a sober 
fact that Mrs. Semple’s picture is either raised to the 
skies on flowery beds of ease or else damned down to 
the anthracite coal regions with strong language. 
What’s he care? Huh! He paid $20,000, in cold 
cash, for a Corot about two months ago, and our en- 
terprising big daily papers haven’t heard that big 
item yet. Wish I could remember the man’s name 
who painted those pictures. He didn’t sue anybody 
like Zorn did when he came out here to paint a lot of 
our leading citizens and citizenesses—I think Zorn 
sued Clay Pierce—but he got away with some of the 
coin—and earned it. You know, I think it would be 
a dandy idea to get together all the fine portraits we 
have in St. Louis—put ’em under a tent a la Golden 
Voiced Sara-in-Texas, if the Museum can’t be lighted 
or transported and let us gaze on well-known linea- 
ments—ain’t that the daisy word, Jane?—for so much a 
gaze, and give the proceeds to the Little Sisters, only 
those afternoon concerts get all the mun, now they are 
so much the craze. Did you ever see Robert Brook- 
ings’ portrait? I saw Mr. 
front of it one day at the Fair—only he was looking 


into space and modestly refraining from even casting 


Brookings resting in 


one little glance to see if the gilt frame was standing 
the damp atmosphere well. John Sargent painted it 
and Mr. B. just walks right out of the canvas, it is so 
much the real thing. Mr. Brookings has gone to 
Europe, so you may meet him on the Bois any day this 
He seems to have given up the matrimonial 
After that tall hand- 


some Cornelia January moved away and Louise Filley 


spring. 
notion, Jane, I’m sorry to say. 


married Dave Walker and some more of his old girls 
took up with other gents, he lost heart—what shreds 
of it there were left, Jane—and except for small din- 
ners and a few concert box parties when he asks 
Mary Lionberger and Marian Lindsay—why in thun- 
der he don’t marry either or both of ’em nobody pre- 
tends to know—he is not to be lured from his secret 
hiding places. I believe that he’d like to be as much 
in the giddy swirl as Louis Werner, only he needs the 
Some men are 
Mr. Werner 
just goes dashing along, giving perfectly darling func- 
tions right and left, and asking everybody—even the 
Pantaleonis who haven’t had a pink tea or a theater 
box for seven years, Jane. They’ve gone abroad now, 
so mind you make ’em give you a motor trip to Lu- 
cerne or the Carpathian Alps or some other accessi- 
ble and interesting tour that will cost money. As 
I said, Mr. Werner just loves to entertain and don’t 


“guiding inflooence of wimmin.” 
built that way, Jane, and some are not. 


care how much of the cold coin he shoves out, so it 
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gives pleasure to his friends—I did have some hope 
about Minnie Scott and he alway back—Mrs. Sam 
Plant told me they were as thick as could be, but it 
turned out to be only the same old friendship gag that 
we all have to swallow every so often—and Minnie 
went to Europe to join her mother, Mrs. Ashley D. 
Scott and the younger girl, Isobel. They are coming 
back this spring, so maybe there will be something 
doing, after all. I kinder hope not, for then Mr. 
Werner will be lost to the rest of us. 

You could never guess who has come out strong as 
a society beau—that nice, portly, side-whiskered, blush- 
ing tea rose Mr. Evans—the fire brick man or is it clay 
and stove pipes—I never do get business enterprises, 
that mean millions of dollars yearly, straight and free 
from blemish, Jane. His son is going to marry pretty 
little Elmira Lee. The son is a Dwight Evans, too, 
but the father—you should just see him beauing Mrs. 
Thomas O'Reilly down the theater aisles and sitting 
in boxes with her at places. Their friends are get- 
ting so’s they always invite them in a pair, but it don’t 
mean a thing, Mrs. O’Reilly told me, and who should 
know better than her own merry self? I hope he 
sends her a barrel of American beauties every day— 
he’s mighty proud to be her'escort, of that you may 


bet your last sou. 
of 


The daily papers are still. and again, printing the 
list of those present at the opera—same old people, 
too. ’Tis a quaint survival, my Jane, of our pro- 
vincialism, but I do believe that if it wasn’t for the 
chance to appear in the list most of the opera votaries 
would go to the Columbia, or Havlin’s. 

They gave the Valkyrie in English. Everybody 
got there by seven thirty sharp and flat—you see how 
musically appropriate I am, dearest—and, by jinks, but 
it was lovely and gloomy and thrilly coming in with 
the light all low and only-a little red fire on the stage 
where the forge burned for Siegfried’s sword’s you 
know, and if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Moses Fraley’s 
diamond sunburst I’d a stumbled all over myself and 
fallen flat in the aisle, and so would Caroline Lack- 
land—she was just ahead of me—but the Fraley head- 
light loomed up and saved our lives—thank goodness. 
Oh, dearest, it was all so exciting. You know how 
those heavenly heavy Vognerian operas give you the 
cold chills and the upty-up thrills in your spinal col- 
umn—and everybody in town who can lay claim at all 
to being musical, and in the swimming tank, was there 
—irrespective of age and previous condition of rheu- 
matism, and the spring: house-cleaning. May Gold- 
man has taken to parting her hair on one side, very 
distingue and exclusive, Jane—and her young step- 
mother, in decollette, all sitting up straight next the 
stage in a box—for which Papa Goldman is only too 
charmed to pay. He sat in the rear like all the men 
have to, and say they like it, and I thought Mrs. G. 
would rend her jaws yawning during that long har- 
angue which the blond bearded Siegfried gets into 
during the first act, when he can’t seem to make up 
his mind one way or t’other. And Mabel Riddle’s 
bridal party sat next, the girls carefully fixing each 
other’s back hair, and every now and again, in that 
cute little way girls have—a few loving pats and then 
a few more, Jane, only it shows so when you occupy 
a box—don’t it?—and the George Tanseys all in light 
blue down somewhere near the footlights, and George 
sticking it out pretty well during that first hour of 
the first act. Honest, Jane, I thought I'd die. You 
know me on these classical mus‘c stunts—and I felt 
terribly sorry for George, and some other nice men— 
only they all went out quick after the curtain fell, 
and I couldn't. Mrs. T. looked perfectly intense. I 
believe she liked it, and I saw her coaching George 
on the slow changes which are ant to get on your 
nerves, Jane, if you have any preference for Jimm‘e 
Powers or Frank Daniels, aud even Nat Goodwin. 
(P. S. A friend has just told me I’m wrong, and 
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at even lower prices than you are asked for 
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tiat G. J. T. is the only man in town who can whis- 
te classical music from Handel’s “Largo” to the 
‘ire Song.’’) 

It was tolerably awful, Jane, that hour first act. 
(‘ne man who came late—it was only eight o’clock, 
hat we had all been wrapped or rapt or poss‘bly 
ripped for thirty minutes, and nothing doin’ in the 
lighting, except: the red globes near the fire exits— 
eot so excited, he did, darling, that he pulled his 
dress coat all the way off when he got half way down 
the center aisle, and the three women w:th him— 
who had dragged him there by the hair of his head, 
lll bet a door mat—“jes laffed” and giggled until I 
vanted to slap ’em. I may not be beautiful, dearest, 
but I’ve some regard for my fellow creatures, male 
and female, and I was sorry for him, way down deep. 
Ile put his coat on again, dearest—I forgot to men- 
tion that. Little Doctor Shields came in with the 
push—what’s become of that lovely young widow he 
was reported engaged to, or on the way to be en- 
gaged to? The Gellhorns, Doctor George and Edna, 
his wife—doesn’t that sound Biblical, though?—sat in 
prominent seats, and appeared to take ’sider’ble pleas- 
ure in the opera and each other’s society. They are, 
to be frank, terribly in love, and every time George 
looks at Edna, I believe he’d like to eat her up—if 
appearances count. 

Grace Moon came with a short, stout man, who 
accompanied himself with spectacles—nice, but in 
small doses—don’t know him—he looked rapt and 
rapturous—and Lucille Campbell just seemed to drink 
in all the mus’c—especially the love scenes. I’m ter- 
ribly afraid that Lucille is smitten with the spring 
fever of mutual attraction. Herminie Gratz and 
some nice man ambled along together. If Herminie 
doesn’t get another evening cloak soon I'll have a 
duck fit—the one she’s worn all winter looks like a 
wall paper advertisement. And Park Hammar duti- 
fully escorted his mother, chaperoned by the rest of 
the family. Park needs careful watching, since that 
river escapade last summer—I sent you a clipp'ng— 
remember? “Bee” Lodge, looking awfully cute in an 
old-fashioned pinkish kind of gown, with fluffy skirts 
and puffy waist, came in with some important chap 
—Bee always did have luck with her beaux—and Flor- 
ence Street— in a dreadful hat which, thank heaven, 
she took off—had some other smart chap in her train. 
We’re to have more opera next week—the Italian 
and French and German—good Lord! 

ts 

Carol West is engaged to that sweet little Hugh 
Jones. And maybe Carol isn’t the glad person, 
though, judging from her looks. Hugh is so polite. 
And he wears the nicest red and blue hat bands in 
summer—don’t you remember how becoming they 
are? Something doing in the Walter Birge family— 
but not till next August, Jane. Walter married that 
statuesque girl from Kansas City. 

Col. Butler, the big blacksmith boss, his daughter, 
Mrs. Parle, was married the other evening to a Texas 
nan, Mr. Huey, and Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Thompson, 
the latter formerly Ella Dustin Platt, acted as sec- 
onds. The bride will be a millionairess twice over 
in her own right one of these days, but that don’t 
count so much, as that she is her daddy’s daughter, 
with his gift of wit and humor. She is also the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice. That reminds me: I 
went out one night to a party and met Ed Butler. 
lle was in the middle of a bunch of girls, and, my 
stars—there isn’t a society-man in town can pass a 
compliment as he does, or carry himself so pleasantly. 
\Vhen politics and legislation and blacksmithing called 
the Colonel, Society lost a real light, I’m telling you. 

te 

Mrs. Dr. William P. Bull, formerly Mrs. Jimmie 
Blaine, was robbed of her jewelry at the Jefferson 
one day last week. That wasn’t so important, how- 
ever, as the discovery that she had rooms there sup- 
)osedly to be near her protege, Jean Gerardy, the 
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‘cellist, who needs mothering, you know; he’s such a 
mere child. Mrs. Bull didn’t wait to recover her 
jewelry, but hiked back to New Rork. Isn't it just 
wonderful what the ladies will do for these musicians. 
Of course Mrs. Bull wouldn’t have watched over the 
wonder child-out here, if she hadn’t also a chance to 
visit her friends, the E. C. Lacklands. Still, the un- 
progressive and backward element will talk about 
their superiors, and you can’t help it. 
he 

More gossip about Emily Wickham and Dan Kir- 
by on the matrimonial scales—I begin to believe that 
it’s so, too. That'll be all for the present—except 
that Henry Clay Townsend is sick, and the Tinkers 
are giving dinners right and left at Palm Beach, and 
Irene Love is going to Europe, and Jose Buse is in- 
duced to sing for charity again, and Mrs. Joe Miller 
and her corps of women are hustling the Salvation 
Army benefit to beat the band—and I'll write soon 
with all about the weddings that are billed to come 
off, and more about the grand opera—and maybe 
some scandal, if I can dig it up. ‘It’s so long since 


we had a reputation ruined in this town. 
BLuE Jay. 
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It is a beautiful thought and a deep allegory that 
when Psyche at last beholds the naked form of Love, 
she gazes with no shame, but with ever-growing de- 
light. 
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Is the Choral-SSymphony Done For? 


By Pierre Marteau 


HE Choral-Symphony Society is as much a St. 
Louis institution as is Shaw’s Garden or the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewery or Strauss’ Studio. 
For many years—twenty odd—this society has been 
maintained in the interest of music here, its mission be- 
ing to develon appreciation of the good ‘in this art. Dur- 
ing its long career the Choral-Symphony has unques- 
tionably been a strong factor in educating the public’s 
taste for good orchestral and choral music, but the 
time has come when the society must apply to itself 
heroic remedies if it w shes to preserve its usefulness 
or even its existence. For some years the quality of 
the concerts given has steadily deteriorated, and the 
series of the season now drawing to a close, has been, 
from the standpo nt of art, the worst on record. 

The programs of the five concerts thus far given 
were practically a rehash of those of former seasons, 
as far as the larger works are concerned. No new 
composition of consequence has been introduced in 
the orchestral concerts, and the choral works present- 
ed, considering the age and standing of the chorus, 
have been absurdly trivial. Mediocre performances 
have aggravated the general dreariness and stupidity 
of the concerts. However, local cond tions preclud- 
ing comparison with great orchestral or choral or- 
ganizations, many of the subscribers of the Choral- 
Symphony accept tiie low standard set for this class 
of music by the local society, and, repetition having 
blunted their tympan: to tonal vulgarities and rhyth- 
mical inaccuracies, these people regard as virtuosity 
the crude work offered them. 

Others, more exacting, and finding little pleasure 
in the work of chorus and orchestra, depend upon the 
foreign artists assist'ng as soloists for whatever mu- 
sical satisfaction is to be derived from the concerts. 
Here again the backsliding of the society is in ev!- 
dence. With the exception of Marteau and Gerardy, 
the soloists have not been equal to the task of sustain- 
ing, singly, the interest of the programme of which 
the r work Herbert Witherspoon, for 


was a part. 


example, excellent basso that he is, was not strong 
enough to bear the burden of the Christmas concert 
alone; Olga Samaroff, all very well in her sphere, was 
out of place on a symphony programme; Gwilym 
Miles was found wanting as the solo outside attraction 
at a miscellaneous orchestral concert. The Kreislers, 
the Hofmanns, the Schumann-Heinks of other years 
were needed to inspire the interest that has keen m’ss- 
ing at all choral-symphony functions this season. 
The cause of this state of affairs is, indisputably, 
the unfitness of the powers that be. Of the honorable 


intentions of the good people who compose the 


‘Board of Management” or “Executive Comm ttee” 
there never has been, nor can be, a question; of their 
inability to direct successfully—from the standpoint of 
musical art—the affairs of the Choral-Symphony So- 
ciety, the result of their work leaves little doubt. 
Since Mrs. Rohland and Mr. Kroeger have w-thdrawn 
from the management of the society, no one who pos- 
sesses a practical knowledge of music is connected 
with the Executive Committee. Consequently the well- 
meaning men and women who serve on this committee 
are obliged to depend to a great extent upon the con- 
ductor’s judgment in the matter of programmes and 
soloists. Mr. Ernst, hav'ng but a very limited knowl- 
edge of the technics of his calling, and being, in ad- 
dition, very much averse to work, the scope of the pro- 
grammes, under the present regime, is confined to the 
familiar and the facile in mus‘cal literature. Occa- 
sionally, the committee, actuated by a laudable desire 
to keep the St. Louis Choral-Symphony abreast with 
similar organizations in other cities, schedules for 
performance one or another work new to St. Louis 
which has won fame abroad and in this country, but, 
owing to the protests of the conductor, the unfamiliar 
work is never given. “The Dream of Geront us,” 
for instance, with which the Choral-Symphony had 
hoped to end its season this vear, in the traditional 
“blaze of glory,” has been shelved and Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words,” an inconsequential cantata—admirably 
des gned to make a Sunday afternoon holiday in a 
church choir—substituted. Elgar’s ‘mpressive setting of 
Cardinal Newman’s poem was to be given a memora- 
ble performance, according to the prospectus issued at 
the opening of the season, and in addition. to an aug- 
mented chorus, eminent solo’sts had been secured. 
Miss Muriel Foster, the English contralto, for whom 
the part of the. Angel was written, was announced, and 
also Ben and Frangcon Davies, who had become iden- 
tified with the Elgar work in England. However, Mr. 
Ernst became so violent in his objections to the per- 
formance of th’s work that the good-natured, pusillan- 
imous set of people who direct the affairs of the C. S. 
Ss. 


composition 


at best uncertain as to the merits of any choral 
“The Messiah,” “Elijah” 


“The Creation”—as usual, deferred to the wishes of 





excepting or 
the conductor and abandoned the plan of introducing 
Elgar’s great work to the local publ'c. 

The prime purpose of the Choral-Symphony ic 
ing to promote the interests of good music by cultivat- 
ing a taste for the higher forms of composition, if it 
does not broaden the public’s views on the subject, by 


making it acquainted with great orchestral and choral 


works, it fails wholly in accomplishing the object for 
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which it was organized, and there is no longer a rea- 
son for its existence. 

A shaking up and turning over, would’ save this 
good old society and continue its years of usefulness 
indefinitely. The policy pursued at present is ex- 
tremely short-sighted, and, if persisted in, means ruin. 
The fact that the present season has been more than 
ord narily successful, financially, does not alter the 
case. The man who is persuaded into paying good 
money to hear good concerts, if he finds the society 
does not live up to its promises, is not to be cajoled 
into “putting up” a second time. ~The precursory 
lauding to the skies of every concert in the daily press 
is all very well in its way, but the indiscriminate 
praise subsequently bestowed is injudicious ‘n that it 
destroys the confidence of at least those of the audi- 
tors who, being aware of the deficiencies in a perform- 
ance, are amazed to find that, according to the news- 
papers of the following day, they have unwittingly as- 
s'sted at an unusually brilliant and meritorious musi- 
cal function. 

The slovenly performances, and the lack of interest 
displayed by Mr. Ernst, are. having a depressing effect 
on orchestra and chorus. The musicians are ashamed 


of their own work, and the chorus members—who 
have not sung one complete work of consequence, 
new or old, during the season—lament ‘helplessly the 
retrogression of the choral part of the organization. 

What the Choral-Symphony needs, and must have, 
if it hopes to live, is new blood—and musical blood at 
that—in the Executive Committee. a competent cou- 
ductor, and a good manager. 
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DREADFUL thing, Soc’alism, but the people take 
kindly to the proposition of governmental coal min- 
ing in the event that miners and operators remain 
at loggerheads too long for public comfort. 


2. 
Cand of fe 


Lov, who subjugates all other existences, is never 
but once represented as himself in love. When at 
length he seeks a mate, it is not the resplendent 
Helen, but the fragile Psyche, 
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Savage Opera. 
_ The “combined ‘Parsifal’ and English 
Grand Opera Company at the Olympic 
this week takes us back to the days 
when the Castle Square reigned at Mu- 
sic Hall. The quality of the perfor- 
mances has not changed, and the Sav- 
age troupe by any other name _ would 
still sing Castle Sauare Opera. The chor- 
us is lusty, and the orchestra—local and 
foreign musicians mixed—is as good 
as can be expected under the circum- 
stances. Scenic effects and costumes 
are of the genuine Castle Square va- 
riety, and many familiar faces are to 
be seen in cast and chorus. 

Hard work, draughty sleep‘ng cars, 
and one-night-stand hotels, have left 
their marks on some of the voices, but 
with others, rough handling seems to 
have had a beneficial effect. “Joe” Shee- 
han has his high “C” still with him, 
and this invncible tenor is still as per- 
sistently “starred” by audiences as he 
was in “Castle Square” days. Miss 
Rennyson’s voice has suffered some- 
what; she is, nevertheless, a remarka- 
bly effective singer, and her capacity for 
work is amazing. Winfred Goff is a 
musicianlv singer, in fact, no Castle 
Squarite knows as well as he how to 
give to each phrase its musical value; 
however, in “Tanhauser” at the opening 
performance. he was either out of form) 
or the music of Wolfram is not suited 
to his voice..and from a purely vocal 
standpoint his work was disappointing. 
Despite the huskiness of his upper 
tones, his interpretat’on had distinction, 
ard dramatically he was most impres- 
Sive. 

Miss Albright was at a disadvantage 
in this opera, as the music of the role 
of Venus lies too high for her own 
vo'ce. 

The onening performance, as a whole, 
was not inspiring. Francis Maclellan 
worked furiously as Tannhauser to lit- 
tle purpose; Harrison Bennet displayed 
a fine bass voice with wh'ch he ran 
amuck in the music of the Landgrave; 
Elizabeth *s not ore of Miss Renny- 
son’s best roles. The chorus was clear- 
ly the star of the evening. 

“Die Walkure” on Monday was quite 
another matter. This wondrous mu- 
sic drama was g'ven a fine production, 
and was sung with great spirit. The 
orchestra was better than on Sunday, 
but, nevertheless, was somewhat thin 
and ageressive. A voiceful and ener- 
getic singer named Rita Newman was 
introduced as Brunhilde, and proved 
fully eaval to the terrific task assigned 
her. Miss Rennyson’s superb  Sieg- 
linde came as a surprise after her in- 
different performance of Elizabeth. 
Maclennan’s Sieomund, too, towered 
above his Tannhauser. 

Stately Margaret Crawford sang the 
deadly dull music of Fricka in the scene 
of inharmonious domesticity in rich, 
round tones, and with breadth of style. 
Mr. Cranston’s Wotan was good dra- 
matically, and his voice made up in 
quality what it lacked in power. 

The Valkire maidens were in time 
and in tune, and the entire nerformance 
speaks volumes for the discrimination 
and taste of Mr. Goff, who is the re- 
sponsible party. 


es 


The Conried Company Comes. 


The shortness of the season of Grand 
Onera at the Olympic theater, under the 
direction of Mr. Heinr’ch Conried and 
the local management of Mr. R. P. 
Strine, will not prevent its being of ex- 
traordinary interest and _ sensational 
brilliancy. The four performances to be 
given are of the greatest and most va- 
ried charm. They will show the world- 
famous artists of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House at their very finest, 

“Marta” will open the season on 
Monday evening, April 9. It is 
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: consequently with a larger 
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Hot weather will soon be here, select your gas 
range now. See ranges in operation at your nearest 


dealer or at our salesroom. 


When our representative calls, give him a hearing; 


raluable information can be obtained. 


GAS RANGES 


16 inch Oven, 
18 inch Oven, 


$15.00 
$17.00 


Payable $3.00 at time of order, balance $1.00 monthly 


Delivered and Connected Free. 
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THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 


716 Locust Street. 


Main 3940; B-2286. 








one of those works which would seem 
to grow younger as they advance In 
age. “The Last Rose of Summer,” in- 
troduced in the opera, is an abid ng de- 
light, while the brightness of the story 
is of unfailing interest. Mme. Sembrich, 
greatest of coloratura singers, will in- 
terpret the part of Lady Enrichetta with 
all her admirable art and personal mag- 
netism. Side by side with her, as 
Nancy, we shall find our beautiful and 
melodious American contralto Mme. 
Louise Homer. Mr. Pol Plancon, the 
renowned French basso, will sing the 
music of Plunkett, and the three minor 
roles of Sir Tristan, the Sheriff and the 
Serving Man, will be in the competent 
hands of Mm. Rossi, Dufriche and Fog- 
lia. The Lionello will be. Enrico Caru- 
so, the greatest of tenors since Mario. 
His first appearance here will make a 
sensation. He is one of those rare ten- 
ors who combine sweetness and grace 
with power and virility, and is a man of 
distinctly handsome and engaging pres- 
ence. There would seem to be practi- 
cally no limit to the things which he can 
do with his wonderful vo'ce, and he is 
by no means to be discounted as an 
actor. 


On Tuesday evening we shall hear a 
masterpiece of Richard Wagner sung in 
German by an entirely new cast of sing- 
ers. “Lohengrin,” the work in question, 
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For Easter weddings 
nothing could be more 
appropriate — nothing 
more appreciated—than 
Dorflinger’s Genuine Cut 
Glassware. Made ima 
great variety of original 
and exclusive designs. 
Look for the label—the 
hall-mark of excellence. 
At all first-class dealers. 
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is probably, if we except “Faust,” the 
most popular and fascinating opera in 
existence. “Lohengrin” will be sung 
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Cor. Vandeventer Ave. 
and Wes Belle Place. 


OPPOSITE BEAUTIFUL 
VANDEVENTER PLACE 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL 
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x Washington Hotel 


Kingshighway and Washington Blvd. 














Fire-Proof 


people who want 
and high-class 


Positively 


home for 
exclusiveness 


An ideal 

comfort, 

service 

CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY ALL 
CAR LINES 

You are cordially invited to personally 

inspect the Washington before locating 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


Arrangements can be made for 
Banquets, Weddings and Receptions 
JOHN C. KNAPP, Manager 


Ladies’ Pumps 





Dew Spring Styles 


In dull and shiny leather, White 
and colored canbas and calf kid— 


heavy and thin soles. Assortment 
now complete. SPRING STYLES 
in all departments arriving daily. 


Swope’s 


31 1. Broadway 
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here by six artists of the highest rank, 
three of whom have hitherto been only 
names to us. The Lohengrin will be 
Mr. Heinrich Knote, the most popular 
and gifted lyric tenor in all Germany. 
In Munich he is regarded as a German 
equivalent of Jean de Reszke. He pos- 
sesses an uncommonly melodious 
voice which he _ uses’ with _ taste 
and discretion. His method might 
properly be described as Italian, and 
he made an immense hit this season by 
singing the part of Manrico, in Italian, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. We 
shall also make the acquaintance of a 
new Elsa in the person of Mme. Marie 
Rappold, who will, doubtless, awaken 
great curiosity. Until Mr. Conried dis- 
covered her last summer, Mme. Rap- 
pold was known chiefly to the concert 
stage. Her voice is said to be singular- 
ly sweet and of wide range. She is al- 
ready a worthy emulator of Mme. 
Eames and may some day be her suc- 
cessor. The Ortrud is the now famous 
contralto. Miss Edyth Walker, born in 
Rome, N. Y., and, through the liber- 
ality of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, enab'ed 
to pursue her musical studies in Dres- 
den and eventually win a distinguished 
place as lead‘ng contralto of the Vienna 
Opera House. Her voice is as pure and 
clear as a bell, and no part in her reper- 
torv has won her more praise than that 
of Ortrud. Mr. Van Rooy, the most 
celebrated Wagnerian barytone on the 
stage, is to sing the part of Lohengrin’s 
enemy. the Renegade Knight, Friedrich 
von Telramund. Mr. Blass, the ad- 
mirable basso, will surely make a majes- 
tic Heinrich, and Mr. Muhlmann has no 
equal in the small, but essential, part of 
the Herald. 


A treat of a sensational order will be 
the performance on Wednesday after- 
noon of Gounod’s “Faust.” in which we 
shall hear how beautifully Mr. Caruso 
can interpret the title part in the French 
language. Mme. Emma Eames has more 
than once delighted us as Marguerite. Me- 
phistopheles wll be interpreted by the 
greatest exponent of that genial fiend, 
Mr. Pol Plancon. Mr. Campanari_ will 
make. as he alwavs does, a remarkable 
and manly Valentin, while in Mme. Jo- 
sephine Jacoby, once described as “the 
lady with the purple voice,” we shall 
have a handsome and attractive Siebel. 
Little Miss Bauermeister, for many 
years identified with the part of Marthe, 
will be succeeded by Mme. Poehlmann, 
a singer of intelligence. 


The end of the opera season will, in 
some ways, crown the work. It will be 
a double bill, opening w'th Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” and ending with Humper- 
dinck’s exquisite three-act fairy opera. 
“Haensel und Gretel.” This work has 
rivaled the three others in the St. Louis 
repertory this season by its success at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
parts of the two children. Haensel and 
Gretel, will be charmingly interpreted 
by Lina Abarbanell, a wonderfully clev- 
er singer, whether in grand or comic 
opera, French or German. and by M’ss 
Bella Alten. while the Witch will be 
impersonated by Mme. Louise Homer. 
The father of Haensel and Gretel will 
be Mr. Otto Goritz, a famous German 
barytone, and the mother will be the 


popular American soprano, Miss Ma- 
rion Weed. 

Three dist'nguished conductors, Mr. 
Alfred Hertz, Mr. Arturo Vigna and 
Mr. Nahan Franko, will in turn have 
charge of the operas. 

oh 
Mrs. Epstein’s Art. 
The singing of Mrs. Abraham Ep- 


stein was the feature of the Union Mu- 
sical Club’s Lenten concert. This young 
soprano’s work was a revelation to 
even those in the audience who had 
heard her at any of her previous, in- 
frequent, appearances. Mrs, Epstein’s 
equipment in the matter of voice and 
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That Jotally Different 


** Just Right” 
For Men and Young Aen. 


The Newest Overcoat 


A Distinetive Overeoat for Business Men and indis- 
pensable for Dress and Evening Wear. 


Clothing 


Close fitting waist, flaring over hips, exaggerated 
velvet collar to match cloth. 
Light-weight grays in plain, fancy and double her- 
Lengths, 44 and 46 inches, 


This is beyond doubt the handsomest and most practi- 
eal style brought out this year. 
Second floor, Olive and Seventh 
Price, according to cloth, 


20.00 to 40.00 | | 
WM. BARR CO. | 
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temperament gives her wide scope, and 
with her exceptional gifts are combined 
musicianship and remarkable technical 
sk‘ll. No young singer heard in St. 
Louis in many a season has displayed 
in interpretation the polished art, the 
taste, the musical intelligence and the 
genuine feeling found in th’s_ brilliant 
vocalist’s work. Mrs. Epstein is the 
first singer in St. Louis to-day, and her 
claim to a position in the front rank 
of sngers anywhere is indisputable. 
At this concert Mrs. Rohland, as us- 
ual, worked wonders with the chorus, 
Charles Clark sang most impressively, 
and the programme was worth a wil- 
derness of average choral programmes. 
ee’ 
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Grand Avenue Hotel 


A quiet hotel of extreme elegance and 
particularly desirable for permanent 
guests is the Grand Avenue, located at 
Grand avenue and Olive street, under 
the management of the Joseph Gerardi 
Hotel Co. Its family rates on the Amer- 
ican plan are an inducement. Large, 
light and well vent'lated rooms on the 
European plan for the commercial trav- 
eler. First-class restaurant and an ex- 
cellent cuisine. The location of the 
Grand Avenue Hotel is most desirable, 
being central to all places of amuse- 
ment and to the shopping district. A 
vis‘'t to the bakery in the annex—the 
busiest place in town—will convince you 
we have the most delicious and palata- 
ble pies and cakes, rolls and home-made 
bread, all our own make. 
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One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer, Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled, and pas- 
teurized afterwards. Order from 
American Brewing Company. 

% bo 


When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 

he fo oh 


“A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- 
clusively at the Brewery in St. Louis.” 
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At The Play 


The Lightning Conductor. 


“The Lightning Conductor” is a farce 
ithout any cumulative climaxes to 
eak of, nevertheless it takes prin- 
pally through the efforts of the 
ist. It is mighty frothy, ephemeral 
ramatic material for such artists as 
ir. Kelsey, Miss Shannon, Miss Mc- 
icker, John Bunny and Edouard Du- 
rand to be frittering away their time 

id talents on. It’s one of those draw- 
ing room successes which is fearfully 

id when put before the public. It 
ep'cts the troubles that arise from the 
action of a wealthy Englishman, in as- 
suming a fictitious name and hiring out 
as chauffeur to a party of American 
women whom he has found in auto 
straits in the English woods and with 
one of whom he has become smitten. 

The piece moves with anything but 
the dash and ginger of the farce, but 
it is quite ably handled, and that suffices. 
Mr. Kelcey plays the role of the wealthy 
chauffeur and apparently gives ful! 
measure. Miss Shannon as Molly Ran- 
dolph scarce outshines the clever Miss 
Sarah McVicker who plays the part of 
Miss Kedison. Both are delightfully 
womanly and natural throughout the 
production. 

John Bunny is the crack-a-jack of 
the men in the cast. He’s good, unc- 
tiously so in the part of a nouveau rich 
English brewer, touring France and do- 
ing the “old hysterical Shot-towers” 
and incidentally on the lookout for a 
matrimonial match of “rankness and 
wealth” for his daughter. 

Edouard Durand is amusing as the 
excitable, fumbling French intriguer, 
Jalleyrand, and lesser parts are taken 
with intelligence by Miss Jewel Power, 
Charles Lamb, Laura Linden, Eugene 
Redding and Miss ee Kreighoff. 


Fantana. 

“Fantana” was comparatively new 
when it was first presented at the Gar- 
rick several weeks ago, but the newness 
has worn off and it is now a graceful, 
swift moving musical attraction, thor- 
oughly enjoyable to the audiences that 
are filling the Garrick at every perform- 
ance. Sunday night Jefferson de An- 
gelis and Miss Claude, the whole com- 
pany in fact, received quite an ovation 
from the audience. Mr. De Angelis is 
a capable and popular musical-comedy 
artist and is quite at ease in the leading 
male role in “Fantana.” 

Toby Claude, however, seems to be 
the prime favorite and the approval is 
well bestowed. She sings and acts in a 
fascinating manner and her song, “My 
Word,” is a memorable feature of the 


. performance. 


Julia Sanderson comes next in favor, 
her acting and singing being equally 
enjoyable. 

“Fantana” is full of bright music, the 
melody of which clings to a person’s 
memory for many a day. It is well 
staged and has a wood cast. 


Miss Bob White. 

Come operas like “Miss Bob White,” 
never die. The art in them resists the 
assaults of time. “Miss Bob White” 
is popular with all classes. It is draw- 
ing full houses at the Grand this week. 
and the elusive music, the finely turned 
phrases and genuine comedy are appre- 
ciated to-day as they were years ago 
when the piece was first presented. The 
comedy is especially well done by those 
two clever disciples of Momus, J. L. 
McClure and H. Morrell Burnham, 
who play the parts of the millionaire 
tramps. 

The singing chorus is one of the 
distinct features of the performance, 
each member of the organization pos- 
sessing an excellent voice, and all sing- 
ing effectively in unison. 

Miss Mae Phelps, Miss Zelda Ratali 
ind Miss Zellah Harris divide the oth- 
er vocal honors, singing their respective 
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scalp. 


money back if it fails. 


bottle, charges prepaid. 





accomplished the hair resumes its youthful appearance. 


If your druggist does not have it, 


It Fools Father Time 


No More 
Gray Hairs 


Old Father Time is the goblin who 
"will catch you if you don’t watch out." 
He begins with a single hair, 
you know it his ruthless hand has lain 
heavily upon your head, and you find 
yourself getting gray. You feel as young» 
in spirits as you ever did, and resent the 
touch; but resentment gives no relief. 

At such a time you have just one friend 
to turn to, and that is the never-failing 


Deli 


Prone 


It restores Gray Hair to its it color 


De Lacy’s is not a dye-—it is not sticky or greasy. It will not stain the most delicate 
skin. It is just what is claimed for it—a natural restorative for lost vital forces in the 


It simply aids Nature in bringing about normal conditions, and when that is 
De Lacy’s is guaranteed. Your 


and before 


Sold in 25c. and $1.00 Bottles 


On receipt of price we will send you a 


send us his name and address. 


Say “De Lacy’s” to the Druggist 
and don’t let him say anything else to you. 


For the name and address of your druggist who does not keep De Lacy’s, we will send you free a package 
of De Lacy’s French Shampoo, the most delightful hair and scalp cleanser in the world. 


DE LACY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 500 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis 
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numbers feelingly and with melody and 
strength. 

The production is handsomely mount- 
ed, and presents an air of newness. The 
action of the piece opens in England, 
and after many incidents and happen- 
ings, finishes in the summer home of 
the millionaire tramp on the Hudson. 


“The Burglar’s Daughter,” the new 
melodrama at the Imperial this week, 
appeals to finer and nobler sentiments 
than the average melodrama. It does 
not seek by artificial devices and stage 
mechanism to startle, rather does it 
rivet the attention by the force of the 
story itself—that of a little girl, the 
daughter of a burglar, who, through 
love and kindness, raises herself above 
the horror and degradation of the crim- 





inal class into which she has been born 
and becomes the happy wife of a cler- 
gyman. It’s a study in character de- 
velopment of unusual strength, and 
throughout is most capably handled by 
the well-balanced cast. Miss Una Clay- 
ton in the title role, is especially ef- 
fective. 
% 


“The Yankee Doodle Girls” are giv- 
ing a burlesque show at the Standard 
this week that has variety and a gen- 
erous share of comedy to commend it. 
One of the features is the bicycle turn, 
com‘c, startling and tricky, of the Ba- 
ker troupe. One would think bicycle 
acts all the same, but one man does 
things with a wheel another hasn't 
thought of, and the possibilities seem 
unlimited. Fox and Duball, in their 


dancing act, are next to wonderful, the 
most graceful and clever pair seen here 
this season. Murphy and Magee, in 
their Irish comedy sketch, are taking 
the house. 


of 


“The Gay Masqueraders” are giving 
a bright perform: ince at the Gayety this 
week. “The Adviser” and “Way Up 
Yeast,” two breezy burlesques, hand- 
somely staged, are offered by the com- 
pany in force, and there is a fair line of 
comedy in both. The olio features 
are several, but the musical acts of 
Frank Sully, Frank Berry, the Harrison 
sisters and one or two others are easily 
the leaders in popaier favor. 


Coming Altractions. ; 
“The Gingerbread Man,” a new musi- 
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STANDARD 


THIS WEEK 


Yankee Doodle Girls. 





NEXT WEEK 


BALTIMORE BEAUTIES 


D i | k S 9 2943 -— 
Photo Studio 


One more term of 12 weeks’ tuition at the St. Louls 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
NSTRUCTIONS IN 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling and the Applied Arts. 


Students may enroll atanytime. Apply for information 
at the office, 19th and Locust Streets, or of 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director 


A. LINDERSKOLD 


Formerly Lieutenant of Royal Swedish Army 


MEDICAL GYMNASTIS AND MASSAGE 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
509 N. NEWSTEAD AVENUE 
Phone, Forest 3953. ST. Louis, MO. 
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A Special Value at 25c a Ib. 
. P. O'CONNOR, 
3200 Olive St. 


620N. Sarah St. Both Phones 












DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT RING 


ON CREDIT 


It is the April birth stone and this 
month we wish every honest sale 
aried person in St. Louis to com- 
to us for a Diamond. We have 
prepared ourselves for the Jargest 
month in our history, and can offer 
for you to choose from a fine, large 
assortment of loose Diamonds, 
which we will mount to suit you. 
Every stone a gem and each guar- 
anteed in writing. Make your 
selections from the loose stones and 
have them set either ina ring, stud, 
ear screws, brooch or any way you 
fancy. All our mountings are 14-kt 
solid gold. Inaddition to our im- 
mense Diamond stock we carry a 
complete line of Watches and 
Jewelry. WE WANT YOUR 
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ACCOUNT. 
You will have no occasion to be 
sorry if you buy from us. ou 








are protected in quality and prices 
by our money-back way of doing 
business. Opening an account 
with us is simply a matter of sit- 
ting down at a table and making a 
deal satisfactory to both parties, 
privately; no assistance is needed 
from your friends, employers, etc. 


J, F. DAILEY & C9, 


Second Floor, 


604 Washington Ave. 


Open Saturday 
until 9:30 














cal comedy, by Frederic Ranken and 
by A. Jaldwin Sloane, will open @a 
week’s engagement at the Century 
next Sunday night. Helen Bertram, 
Almyra Forrest, Nellie Lynch, Homer 
Lind, Ross Snow, Eddie Redway, Gus. 
Weinburg, W. H. Mack, and Scott 
Welsh are in the cast. The_ story 
revives some familiar nursery charac- 
ters. 
% 
“The Clansman” will play a return 


engagement of four nights and one 
matinee at the Olympic next week, 
commencing Thursday night. The 


same company that appeared in the 
Century production will be seen at the 
Olympic. 

ot 

At the Garrick next week, commenc- 
ing Tuesday, the attraction will be the 
celebrated Thalia Yiddish theater com- 
pany, presenting a series of plays in 
the Yiddish tongue. Seyeral actors and 
actresses of note in Yiddish theatrical 
circles are in the company. 

The repertoire for the week is as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday matinee, April 10, ‘“Mirele 
Efross”’; Wednesday matinee, April 11, 
“The Sedar Night’; Wednesday night, 
April 11, “The Oath’; Thursday night, 
April 12, “Rachel and Leah”; Friday 
night, April 13, “The Slaughter’; Sa- 
turday matinee, April 14, “The Or- 
phan”; Saturday night, April 14, “Me- 
dea.’’ The plays are of Jewish, Yiddish 
and Russian life. 


“Gay New York” comes to the Grand 
next week, opening Sunday afternoon 
with a matinee. A good company is 
said to be making a hit in the piece. 

oS 

“The Governor’s Pardon,’ a melo- 
drama of force, but said to be not 
overdrawn as to situation, will make 
its first appearance in St. Louis at the 
Imperial next week, opening with a 
matinee Sunday. A capable company 
has the play in hand. 

J 


bed 


“The iltimore Beauties” will hold 
forth at the Standard next week, pre- 
senting two burlesques and a _ high- 
class series of vaudeville specialties, 
including the latest popular’ songs, 
acrobatic features and comic turns. 
The engagement opens Sunday after- 


noon, 
% 

Rice and Barton’s Big Gayety Com- 
pany comes to the Gayety next week, 
openine Sunday afternoon. They will 
introduce some new features as well 
as new faces. 

% 
_ Next Sunday at the German Theater 
in the Odeon, ‘Unsere Don Juans,” 
(Our Don Juans), one of those typical 
Treptow farces, that are full of frolic 
and good music will be given for the 
benefit of Frida Kahle, the charming 
soubrette of the company. For 
the Wednesday performance during 
Holy Week the new problem play, “Die 
Brueder von St. Bernhardt,” (The 
Monks of St. Bernard), is announced. 
Ernst Robert will take a benefit with 
this play, and Richard Wirth will ap- 
pear in a star part. 
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Che spring season in ladies’ tailoring 
and dressmaking, much delayed by the 
bad weather, has now opened in earn- 
est. Light gray and white serges are 
the proper colors to be worn, and 
should be made up in pony jackets 
with circular skirts. yr. =. Svoboda, 
ladies’ tailor of 4310 Olive street, who 
carries the largest stock of imported 
woolens, has also received patterns of 
Engl'sh mohairs and special %eavy lin- 
ens for Riding Habits. This season 
riding is to be one of the most popular 
sports, and ladies would do well to 
have their habits made early, so as to 
have them ready when the season 
opens. 
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Mrs. Blair, 416-413 Mermod-Jaccard 
Building, now announces that a new tai- 
loring department, in charge of a New 
York tailor, has been added to her Par- 
lors of Frocks and Robes for ladies. 


he 


Hats for ladies in the latest designs 
at Miss Barney’s, 5451 Page avenue. 
of fe of 


Have you seen Miss Willew’s Impor- 
tation of Millinery? Parlors, 504-505 
Carleton Bldg. N. E. Cor. Sixth and 
Olive streets. 
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Letters From the People 


OUR BOOK STORES. 
St. Louis, April 2d, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I’ve been here for five weeks from 
Cleveland, You have a pretty good 
town, but Lord save us, why don’t you 
get a book store? 

I couldn’t find on sale in St. Louis a 
single one of the Paris, Munich, Vienna 
comic papers. I couldn’t find one of 
the big London weeklies, Spectator, 
Saturday Review ‘and Speaker. 

I have asked, time and again, for 
well known books. No one even heard 
of them—in your book stores. They 
have all the late things—mostly trash. 
3ut they haven't anything like the stock 
you'll find in a town like Cleveland or 
Cincinnati. 

The ignorance of anything that may 
even be suspected of being literature 
that I found in talking with the people 
in your biggest book store would have 
been funny if it had not been so pit- 
eous. There seems to be no place you 
can go to in St. Louis in any hope of 
getting a book that is a standard, but 
little in general use. The “best sell- 
ers’ I find, of course, but they even are 
behind the times. They don’t reach 
here until they’re forgotten in Chicago. 

I had a copy of “Nero,” by Stephen 
Phillips, from New York, at least ten 
days before I could get one here, and I 
didn’t order in advance of publication, 
either. 

A number of reading people here,— 
people, I mean. who read the real stuff, 
and not the boosted things—tell me 
that when they want anything they have 
to send to Chicago or New York for it. 
I haven’t found anyone in any St. Louis 
book store who knows anything about 
books except their outsides. 

At the risk of giving some one a free 
advertisement, I want to tell you that 
the only place where books are sold in 
which I found anyone who knew any- 
thing about books. and where I found 
anything like an effort to provide some- 
thing other than the current evhemeral 
stuff was at the Grand Leader book de- 
partment. At Barr’s I was told that 
they had one copy of Elbert Hubbard’s 
“Essay on Silence,” but they had sent 
it back because all the pages in it were 
blank. Ye gods! 

What I can’t understand is, how, in 
the name of all that is literate, a paper 
like the Mrrror can manage to exist in 
a city that has the bummest book stores 
on the planet. Bookworm. 

?. 
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HE STOPS HIS PAPER. 
April Ist, 1906. 
To the Editor of The Mirror: 

Your editorial condemnation of the 
Philistinism of St. Louis’ wealthy peo- 
ple in last week’s paper is appropriate 
to conditions. This is the only town 
of its size in the country in which 
wealthy men’s wives buy their hus- 
band’s haberdashery. This is the only 
town of its size in which you may still 
find abundantly those relics of middle 
class elegance, mustache cups and nap- 
kin rings. People still call the noon 
hour meal dinner in this town, and wear 
black ties with evening dress. Our 
matrons st Il call their waiting maids 
by their first, rather than their last 
names. The society news in your pa- 
pers is honelessly trivial, and the origi- 
nality of your social entertainments is 
in the vocative. This is the only city 
in the country where there is no middle 
world, no Bohemia, gay, bright; even; 
if you will, a little wicked. You can't 
go to any of the down town or up town 
cafes and see anybody but hopelessly re- 
spectable people. The city’s vice is dis- 
gustingly sordid and ungilded. This 
is the dullest town in the Union for one 
who wants to be amused in any unvul- 
gar fashion. You haven’t a_ typical 
“plunger,” “blood,” “sport,” thorough- 
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THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 
Herbert 
Harry E. Converse and 
Kelcey Mason Peters present 
Effie the gorgeously staged 
Shannon Fairyesque 


Io a New and Extravagant 
Production of 


“The Ginger- 
“The Lightning i 
Conductor.” Bread Man 


»-»-OLYMPIC.. 








THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 
Conreid Opera Season 
NOW 
3NRY W. SAV- | PRICES: 
Ee ie | 32. 
AGE’'S COMB ; Boxes, $50 and 
PARSIFAL $30. 


BALMER &«& 
WEBER, 

1004 OLIVE ST. 
Thursday, April 12 
By request, return 
engagement of 
THE CLANSMAN 


Olympic Theatre 


GRAND OPERA 


By the entire company from the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Under the Direction of 
HENRICH CONRIED. 
MONDAY, APRIL 9.—“MARTA.” Mmes. 
Sembrich, Homer, MM. Caruso, Plan- 


and AT 
ENGLISH GRAND 
OPERA CO. 








con, Rossi, Dufriche, Foglia, Cond. 
Vigna. 
Tues., Apr. 10.—“LOHENGRIN.” 


Mmes. Rappold. Nolker, MM. Knote, 
Van Rooy, Blass, Muhlmann, Cond. 
Hertz. 

Wed. mat., Apr. 11.—“FAUST.” Mmes. 
Eames, Jacoby, Poehlmann, MM. 
Caruso, Plancon, Campanari, Begue, 
Cond. Franko. 

Wed. Eve., Apr. 11.—*PAGLIACCI.” 
Mme. Alten, MM. Bars, Scotti. Reiss. 
Parvis, Vigna, followed by “HAEN- 
SEL AND GRETEL.” Mmes_ Abar- 
banel, Alten, Homer, Need, Nulford, 
Glanville, Mr. Goritz, Cond. Franko. 
Entire lower floor, $5. First two 

rows Balcony, $5, next six rows, $4, 

next four rows, $3. Second Balcony 
entire, $2. Box Office, BALMER « 

WEBER, 1004 Olive St. Weber Piano 

used. 


GARRICK 


Sam S. and Lee Shubert, Inc., present 
The Jefferson DeAngelis Opera Company 
In the Big Musical Comedy Hit 


“FANTANA” 


Coming Attraction—April 10th to 14th 
THALIA THEATER (NEW YORK) 


YIDDISH PLAYERS. 
GRAND Sriminy, 250 and. 50: 


Night Prices, 25, 35, 50, 75, $1.00 
MISS BOB WHITE 


Next Sunday—GAY NEW YORK 
IMPERIA Temptation Prices 
1Se, 25:, 35c, 50c 
25c—Matinee Every Week Day—25c 


The BURGLAR’S DAUGHTER 


Sun. Mat., Apr. 8—““THE GOVERNOR’S PAR- 
DON.” First Time Here. 


GAYET 


THIS WEEK, 


Gay Masqueraders. 
NEXT WEEK 


Rice & Barton’s Big Gaiety Show 
GERMAN THEATER—C2EONV 


Heinemann & Welb, Managers. 


Next Sunday Night, April 8, 
Benefit of FRIDA KAHLE 


‘Unsere Don Juans” 


(our DON JUANS) 
KATINKA, - - MISS KAHLE 


Wednesday Night, April 11, 
For the first time in America 
. 99 
“Die Brueder von St. Bernhardt 


(THE MONKS OF 8ST. BERNARD) 


Benefit of ERNST ROBERT 

















14th and Locust Sts 
Matinees Daily 
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‘1 man in your town. You haven’t 
interesting national personality in 
ur town—one an outsider could write 
olumn about to interest the people of 
country. Maybe I might except 
ir Mr. Busch, who seems to be the 
ly real live one you've got. You 
yen’t a famous woman in your inidst 
famous for beauty or brains, or tact, 
anything. You haven’t a big politician 
iat anvone knows anything about. You 
jd Folk for awhile, but here’s Hadley 
me along from Kansas City and 
umped Folk’s trick with the king, ace 
aid joker. You are a commonplace, 
cheap skate town, and no mistake. Your 
papers are not as good as they were 
twenty years ago. Your World’s Fair 
was too big for you, and now your hat 
is too small for you. I just thought 
I'd tell you what I thought of you be- 
fore asking you to stop my subscription 
to your paper. Your paper is a false 
alarm. One reading it is deluded in- 
to believing that there’s something like 
a metropolitan town represented by the 
paper. The town isn’t here. The pa- 
per doesn’t represent the real town, but 
only its editor, who reems to be a cos- 
mopolite stranded in a backwater, and 
hy a magnificent evocative power, con- 
juring up and vzualizing for one an 
imaginary community. St. Louis is a 
dead one. Stop my paper right away. 
Send it for the unexpired term of my 
subscription, to Mr. Lew Natick. care 
3ugg House, Kankakee, Ill. R. D. L. 


fe 


“COMMENDATION FROM SIR HUBERT.” 
March 30th, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Pray accept unqualified endorsement 
of your current “Reflection” on Prof. 
Ives and the St. Louis Museum of 
Fine Arts; and pray send on to “Ars 
Longa” something of the gratification 
every citizen of this country must feel 
at his vigorous support of a worthy 
institution and the still worthier man 
who made it—under difficulties. 

Among artists of administrative fac- 
ulty—of whom there are too few—Hal- 
sey C. Ives stands in the front rank, in 
the lead for this country. Had he 
seized onportunities to go to more ap- 
preciative art centers, St. Louis would 
now see him large through an aureole 
of glory as she does certain other de- 
parted geniuses; and it is shameful that 
the civic spirit which held him here 
should inspire cortumely rather than 
the commendation it deserves. 

Many feel the same way; I want to 
be among those who not merely feel, 
but speak, in endorsement: of the Mir- 
ROR in this matter of Art in St. Louis. 

Yours sincerely, 
WJ McGee. 
2. 
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DO WE LIKE THE LID? 
St. Louis, March 24, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Is it possible that we sit supinely down 
and heed not the tyranny of “the lid?” 
*Twould seem so. 

I am a crank on vaudeville. I think 
the variety stage is a fine barometer of 
public feeling. The art’sts of that stage, 
you know, strive desperately for a laugh 
and especially on local topics. 

When the lid first went on, every “sin- 
gle footer” and “team” had a merry 
quip about “the lid’—always against it. 
The audiences applauded wildly and 
roared. They even hissed “the lid.” 

Now, I go to the Standard, the Co- 
lumbia, the Gayety and the actors still 
reach for “a hand” wth quips at the 
lid. Oh the dismal failure! Not a 
“hand!” Hardly a smile. The actors 
are surprised and show it. When such 
a local gao falls flat they don’t know 
“where they’re at.” 

Can it be that with the lid on every- 
body has a little more money Monday 
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Are the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker surer of collecting 
their accounts, now that the money 
doesn’t go on the “ponies?” “The lid” 
certa‘nly isn’t as unpopular as it was. 

When you think that men of liberal if 
not sportive inclination patronize vau- 
deville, that many of them are interested 
in saloons in one way or another, it is 
queer that the lid gags don’t reach into 
their vitals as they used to do. 

The vaudeville stage is a great place 
to study these things. There you can 
find that roasting the high financiers is 
popular. Mark Hanna put the vaudevil- 
lians to work boosting McKinley long 
before the nominating convention to feel 
out and at the same time impress the 
public. 
here always get applause when they 
crack Mayor Wells. They arouse en- 
thusiasm when they mention Senator 
Kinney. They can’t evoke more than a 
smile when they drag in Harry Hawes. 
At the Columbia they can get a re- 
action when they refer to Folk, but they 
can’t evoke any response when they refer 
to the inconveniences of the lid.. There 
is food here for philosophic reflection. 
Also there may be a pointer for those 
who talk of a campaign for a wide open 
town. The people seem to be fa‘rly well 
satisfied with the status quo. 

VAUDEVILLIAN, 
of fe fe 


To Entertain Actors 


The members of the theatrical pro- 
fession in thé city at the time are to 
be the guests of the Veteran Volunteer 
Firemen’s Historical Society on Sunday 
afternoon, April 15th, at the Missouri 
Histor’cal Society, 1600 Locust street. 
On this occasion Charles W. Krone, the 
veteran actor and volunteer fireman, 
will deliver a dissertation entitled, “The 
stage for the past half century.” Mr. 
Krone was an actor of the old school, 
and supported such celebrities as Booth, 
Barrett, Forrest, Julia Dean, Adela‘de 
Neilson, Mary Anderson and others. 
The entertainment is to be complimen- 
tary, and invitations may be secured 
from either Capt. Joseph Boyce, 806 
Chestnut street, or Gaty Pallen, the 
assistant secretary of the society. 

} te 
THE TEXAS WONDER. 


Cures all Kidney, Bladder and Rheumat- 
ic troubles; sold by all druggists, or two 


tracks? 


months’ treatment by mail for $1. Dr.. 


E. W. Hall, 2926 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Send for testimonials. 
+ 


One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer, Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled, and pas- 
teurized afterwards. Order from 
American Brewing Company. 

+ > 


“A harelip is a misfortune, a club 
foot is a deformity, but side whiskers 
are a man’s own fault,” says that stern 
censor of public morals, George Ade.— 
Exchange. 

oh ot 

Miss Barney has a fine millinery dis- 
play at 5451 Page avenue. 

te 


“A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- 
clusively at the Brewery in St. Louis.” 

Three Germans were sitting at lunch- 
eon recently, and were overheard dis- 
cussing the second marriage of a mu- 
tual friend, when one of them remarked: 

“T’ll tell you vhat. A man vhat mar- 
ries de second time, don’t deserve to 
have lost his first vife.”"—N. Y. Life. 

he oe 
oh of 

Ladies’ Fine Millinery at Brooks, 411 
North Sarah street. 

ye te 


“A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 


morning? Are fewer of the boys broke Pure. Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex. 
as a result of the closing of the raceclusively at the Brewery in St. Louis. 





I find that the variety actors . 





PURE- WHOLESOME 
BEER at 


Properly brewed and properly aged, is es- 
sentially a food, the most healthful of foods 
—it quiets the nerves and aids digestion. | 





A mild stimulant for nursing mothers, weak | 
and growing children. Invigorating both 
physically and mentally, it creates appetite 


and strength. 





Beer to be good must be pure 


and wholesome. The beer you drink 


should combine these qualities. 


WHITE 
SEAL 
BOTTLED 

BEER 


Combines Age, Purity and all these Qualities. 























National Brewery Co. 


Griesedieck Bros., Props. 






Bottled at the Brewery St. Louis. 








Order of your Grocer or telephone Main 11; Kin. C. 163. 


t——Purity in Every Drop 
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It was a delicious Easter address at the Ethical Culture Society, wasn’t it? 
Yeth; it weminded me of you—what he thaid of the wethuwection, you know 
How was that? 
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Indeed? 


SHE: 
HE: 
SHE: 
HE: 




















The Stock Market 
1 spite of occasional halting spells 
backslidings, the general tendency 
Vall street values was decidedly up- 
d in the past week. There was 
n mistaking the aggressiveness of the 
bul spirit. High call-money rates and 
cool strike fears fell comparatively flat 
as market factors. The trading ele- 
ment has come to the conclusion that a 
coil str’ke would not be such a _ bad 
thing, after all, in the case of anthracite 
res. The Reading, Erie, Lacka- 
weuna and Delaware & Hudson have 
mide ample preparation for trouble. 
‘heir stocks of coal are enormous, and 


s 


they would be able to get good prices - 


or their product. The bituminous 
strike is not expected to be of long du- 
rat on, ‘the operators being disposed to 
grant concessions of reasonable charac- 
ter. On account of this more cheerful 
view of the coal strike, there is a strong 
disposition to pick up all stocks on any 
brisk decline. No demoralization is 
likely or looked for. - 

lhe money-rate position continues 
puzzling, but excites no serious appre- 
hension. The $3,500,000 gold imports 
from Germany and talk of further with- 
drawals from Berlin, the shipments of 
gold from the Imperial Bank of Russia 
‘o various European money markets, 
and the fact that London and Continen- 
tal bankers have expressed an eager 
willingness to participate in underwrit- 
ing operat ons in Wall street, have tend- 
ed to encourage more optimistic notions 
regarding the monetary future. Lon- 
don’s participation in underwritings is 
expected ‘to offset the loss of insurance 
funds formerly drawn upon for syn- 
dicate operations. However, consider- 
able apprehension may still be enter- 
tained in respect to the comparatively 
weak banking position in New York, 
the effects of extensive real estate spec- 
ulation and of exceedingly active indus- 
trial conditions throughout the country, 
as well as of the increasing offerings of 
new investment issues. 

Union Pacific common has moved up 
sharply, gaining about five points. 
lransact ons were again on a very large 
scale. No narticular explanation was 
offered for the rist. It must be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the bull clique 
took the stock in hand in order to give 
the “street” a realistic illustration of 
the superior strength of the bull camp. 
The upward movement in the stock had 
its prompt rallying effect in other active 
quarters. Southern Pacific common 
leaped suddenly into activity after weeks 
of monotonous inertness. The revival 
in this stock had an invigorating effect 
on the great number of traders who 
have been intoning pzans to the intrin- 





Be a man. Be _ business-like. 
You will need capital. To raise 


capital you must start to save. 
Come today-open a Savings Ac- 
count with us, paying 3 per cent 


interest 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8,500.000-00 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST © 


COMPANY 7 
FOURTH XPINE 
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sic merits and splendid prospects of 
Southern Pacific ever since poor old 
“Jim” Keene and h’‘s confreres lost a 
suit against the Harriman clique. This 
stock is one of the standing mysteries 
of Wall street. It is conceded to be 
worth more. It used to sell materially 
higher in times gone by, The earnings 
of the company are enormous. Yet the 
shares are still at about 70. However, 
let’s be patient. The stock will move 
some day. and that day may not be so 
far off, either. By the way, what’s the 
matter with Southern Pacific preferred? 
Here’s a 7 per cent stock selling at 118. 
It should be worth at least 150. The 
writer referred to this subject before. 
As an investment, the preferred de- 
serves the most careful attent on, even 
if the dividend is non-cumulative. 

Rock Island and Frisco shares got a 
“hump” on latterly. The first-named 
seemed to be in sharp competitive de- 
mand in the last few days, which 
caused the price to move up to about, 
29. Frisco second is-close to 50. The' 
immediate reason for the advance must 
be found in the excellent monthly state- 
ments of these two properties for Feb- 
ruary. The Rock Island reported a 
net gain of $878,926, and the Frisco’ of 
$721,156. For the eight months of the 
fiscal year the Rock Island gained in 
net $2,244,466, and the Frisco $800,487. 
These are figures that should invite 
speculative purchases of these shares on 
all moderate setbacks. 

The Erie, also, made a fine showing 
for February. It reported a gain in 
gross of $922,338, and in net of $601,348. 
The gain in net for the eight months 
of the fiscal year stands at $1,620,006. 
There can be no question that Erie 
common merits to be regarded as one 
of the most attractive purchases among 
the med'um-priced shares. It will 
eventually sell at 75 and over. The 
stock is in strong hands, the public 
having been well shaken out in the last 
six months. The net earnings of the 
Ontario & Western for February, in- 


creased $54,108, and for the eight 
months $185,845. 

Reading common fluctuated widely 
and fever'shly latterly. There were 


signs, however, that the short interest 
has been pretty well eliminated. The 
move appeared to be utterly manipula- 
tive. The published statement that the 
Lake Shore had not increased its hold- 
ings of Reading stock in the last few 
months caused plenty of comment. The 
company’s hold’ngs still stand at $6,- 
065,000 first preferred, $14,265,000 scc- 
ond preferred, and $10,002,500 common 
shares. This authoritative notice to 
Wall street fully and neatly disposed of 
all the wild gab recently heard of heavy 
buying of Reading shares by the Lake 
Shore. - It is to be presumed that the 
Baltimore & Ohio holdings of Read'ng 
shares likewise remain unchanged from 
former figures. 

The Anaconda Copper Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.12% a 
share the other day. This represents 
an increase of 25 cents, and makes the 
rate 18 per cent a year. The increase 
seemed to have been discounted in ad- 
vance. The stock did not make the 
sensational jumps looked for by the 
copper maniacs on the stock exchange. 
Neither did Amalgamated respond ap- 
preciably to the good news. The cop- 
per trade is said to be again in a more 
prosperous condit’on, with the price of 
the metal climbing up to 19 cents per 
pound. 

The South’ African gold mines are 
still breaking records. The output of 
the Witwatersrand, for March, is esti- 
mated at $9,350,000. This is the larg- 
est on record. The African gold is 
now mostly going to Paris. At the 
present rate, the total output is close 
to $110,000,000 per annum. 

Britishers are bullish on our  low- 
priced shares. A London financier of 
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&, $9,500,000.00 


OMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 








MemMBERS ST. Louts CiBaRING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 





PAYS 2 cxsr Interest on Current or Checking Accounts 
PAYS 8 Gzxx Interest on Time Deposits and Savings Accounts 











BUYS AND SELLS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE ANYWHERE IN THE 
CIVILIZED WORLD. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS INVITED 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 
































WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


2 $50,000.00 
Lincoln Real Estate & Building Co. 


OF ST. 

Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 

Dated April Ist, 1905. 

Interest payable October Ist and April Ist, at the office of the trustee, the 


MISSOURI-LINCOLN TRUST CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Svectal Circular on Request. 


LOUIS. 


Due April Ist, 1935. 




















G. H. Walker & Co. 


Investment Securities 


307 North 
4th Street. 





Members New York Stock Kxchange 
and 
St. Louis Stock Exchange. 











Direct Private Wires to practically 
every city in the 
United States. 








prominence said the other day: “We 
need not be in a hurry to get out of 
good American railway ordinary (com- 
mon) shares and into first mortgage 
bonds. Low-priced investments are 
lower than in 1902; high-priced ones 
are higher. If the latter are on a safe 
level, the tendency is still for the for- 
mer to rise.” In the last few weeks, 
European investors are known to have 
taken large blocks of our prom‘sing 
railway and industrial shares. 
a 


Local Securities. 
Fourth street brokers are beginning 
to wear capacious vernal smiles. The 
commission business is picking up, be- 


cause stocks are on the rise. Latterly, 
there has been quite a little boom in St. 
Louis issues. Street railway and in- 
dustrials shared alke in the improve- 
ment. Low-priced shares seem to be 
the favorites for the present. The big 
advance in United Railways has whet- 
ted the speculative appetite. If United 
Railways common could move upward 
at such a brisk gait, why should not 
other shares be expected to do likew’se? 
This is the question now being pondered 
among the hunters of quarters and 
halves. 

National Candy common _ absorbed 


marked attention. It moved from 9% 
to 17% on heavy transactions. The 
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stock was hoisted chiefly on general 
principles. It looked cheap; therefore 
it was thought to be worth more. Most 
of the fellows who bought don’t know 
a durned thing about the stock’s real 
value, and, perhaps, they don’t care to 
know, either. 
Simmons Hardware common and 
second preferred were also pushed to 
the front. The common changed hands 
at 12134 and 12034. The second pre- 
ferred gained a half point, sales making 
at from 121% to 122. A lot of 4o St. 
Louis Catering found a buyer at 38%, 
and ten shares of Bell Telephone 
changed hands at 162%. 
American Central sold at 272 recent- 
ly, and Title Guaranty at 69. The lat- 
ter appears to be grooming for a rise. 
American Credit Indemnity is quoted at 
166% bid, 170 asked, the last sale mak- 
ing at 166%. A lot of 10 St. Lou's 
Cotton Compress sold at 59. 
United Railways common is some- 
what quieter, with sales at 6134 and 62. 
The preferred is dull at 8556. The 4 
per cent bonds are selling at 887%. Old 
Citizens’ Railway 6s are quoted at 10214 
bid, 103 asked. 
Bank and trust company shares are 
neglected, with price changes small. 
Bank of Commerce is selling at 330. 
Some sold at 320%.  Missouri-Lincoln 
is quiet, with 137 bid, 138% asked. Third 
National is a little higher, being 322 
bid, 325 asked. 
Interest rates here remain at from 5 
to 6 per cent. Drafts on New York 
are lower, be’ng 15 premium bid, 25 pre- 
mium asked. New York balances are 
being drawn upon by interior banks. 
Sterling is quoted at $4.85%, Berlin ex- 
change at 94%, and Paris at 5.17%. 


to Inquiries. 

Margin Trader, Leavenworth, Kan.— 
Hang on to your B. & O. common by 
all means. Stock worth cons‘derably 


Answers 


more. If a reaction sets in, add to 
your holdings. Total authorized a lit- 
tle over $118,000,000. Total fixed 
charges $8,902,000. 

R. V.—Don’t sacrifice your Missouri 
Pacific at this time. Er’e common in 
line for an advance. and should be 


bought on all breaks. The duration 
and extent of a general advance in 
stocks will depend upon the course of 
money rates. 
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A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- 
clusively at the nearer in St. Louis. 


Newberry:—Is Sanford of an opti- 
mistic temperament? 

Baldwin :—I should say he is. I have 
known him to go into a restaurant with- 
out a cent in his pocket, order a dozen 
oysters, and feel satisfied that he could 
pay his bill with a pearl.—N. Y. Life. 





DAVID B. HARRIS, 


Successor to W. A. Gerry 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 


3931 COOK AVENUE. 
Delmar 2024 — PHONES — Lindel! 1407 
The 


> Lucerne 


Cor. Grand é Pine 














Under New 
Management 


An up-to-date 
Family Hotel with 
rooms single or 
en suite 


BOTH PHONES 
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A Liquid Food 


The true Malt Tonic rich in tissue-forming, blood-mak- 


ing properties is 


ANHEUSER-BUSc),, 





whine 


TRADE M@AK, 


It is made up of 14.60 per cent of nutritious Malt ex- 
tract and is a perfect digestant—non-intoxicating— 
delicious tasting. The ideal tonic for convalescents 


Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


PREPARED BY 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 


St. 


Louis, U. 


Ss. A. 




















JNO. M. BEALL, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TICKET OFFICE. 
518 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Bensonizer 


Treatment is opposed to drugging the stomach, 
because throat, bronchial or lung trouble, cannot 
be cured in that way. Treatment must be ap- 
plied direct to the affected parts. The Bensonizer 
is doing wonderful work every day. Call at the 
office and read the letters from persons who have 
been cured. Seeing is believing. The Bensonizer 
is strictly a home treatment for 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and Consumption 


Do not despair because other remedies have 
failed. The Bensonizer has cured scores of chron- 
ic cases—why not yours? All we ask is an investi- 
gation. Call and receive free examination and 
and trial treatment, or write for our 64-page, illus- 
trated book, free on request. You can be cured 
in your own home. 


THE BENSONIZER COMPANY, 





Tooth Powder 
BEST FOR THE TEETH 


Makes them white and lustrous 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 25 CENTS 




















bass DON'T SUFFER Oma 


With Your Feet 


Instant Relief for all Troubles. Chilblains 
Cured. No Pain. Antiseptic Treatment. 


DOR. A. M. MUCHMORE, 





514-16 Granite Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Wm. Schaefer 


Che Gran Proprietor 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 





609 OLIVE ST. WELLS BLDG. 
Main 5395. 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 


MOLLUS 


513 PINE ST. * 














PASSENGER 


Best c2xvicein Texas 


4 Important Gateways 4 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 





True Southern Route to El Paso and 
California 


Dining Cars. Meals a la Carte. 

Write fer new book on Texas—free, 

E. P. TURNER, General Pass’r Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Your Walnutta is the best ] have ever seen. 





October 30, 1905. 
Pacific Trading Co , St. Louis, Mo. 

] received the bottle of Walnutta today and was 
certainly glad to get it. I hardly know how to ex- 
press my many thanks for it. With best wishes, 
lam, yours truly, MIsS NORMA GRIER. 
Mt. Airy, Georgia. 





MRS. A. M. PICKETT, 
816 Valence St., New Orleans, La. 

1] never handled a toilet preparation that gave 
such universal satisfaction as Walnutta. In my 
business 1 have disposed of at least 3CO bottles and 
never had but one complaint. 1] always recommend 
it for darkening gray hair. 


GET IT 
FROM 








Madam Devere, Campbell Bros. Big Shows, says: 


Raboteau & Co., Wolff-Wilson Drug Co 


THE MIRROR 


RAY HAIR RESTORED 








BY 


WALNUTTA 
HAIR STAIN 























Metamoravin, Hs , Oct. 9, 1905. 
Pacific Trading Co , 

Gentlemen: 1], with others of my friends, have 
used Walnutta, and we are pleased with it. It 
stays on the hair and makes it look natural. My 
hair was almost white until ] got the first bottle of 
Walnutta and used it, anid now | will never get 
gray any more. M. A. SLATTERY. 





TRADE MARK. 























ae 2 Oe 
Cohoes, N. Y., Oct. 30. 
MRS. ANNIE McEMO says: My customers 
have almost all gone over to the “*Walnutta’”’ side. 
] use more of that stain than any other because it 
is harmless and so easily applied. 





HOWARD E. NICHOLS, 


Maker of Walnutta, says: ‘‘ Buy two bottles of Walnutta 
from any Druggist ; send the ouside yellow wrap- 
per to our St. Louis office, and we wil 
give you one full-sized bottle free.”’ 


“WALNUTTA” 


Restores gray streaked or bleached hair, or mustache, 
instantaneously. 

Gives any shade, from light brown to black. 

Does not rub off or wash off. 

Contains no poisons, and is not sticky or greasy. 


























Sold by all Druggists everywhere in America at 


60 CENTS A BOTTLE. 





Pacific Trading Co., St. Louis. 

Gentlemen: 1 am using the Walnutta and find 
it the best on the market to darken gray hair. 
Easton, Mo. MRS. MOLLIE CALLERY. 





OR ANY OTHER 
eg ST. LOUIS DRUGGIST 
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THE MIRROR 


THE “STEVENS-DURYEA” 


The car that was good enough in 1905 is 


MEMO 


a Relates Rl 


good enough in 1906, and will be good enough 
in 1907. 





Ea 


No change in model or construction. 


No out-of-date car after a year's use. 
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The constant development of a single type of car, year after year, has enabled the Packard Company to work out 

methods, machines and special appliances to make every detail of that car better than it has ever been made before, and 
| better than it could possibly be made under any other conditions. i 
# 4 


THE “BUICK” 


The Buick, built by one of the oldest gasoline engine 
builders, noted for their high-grade workmanship and material, 
showing power and efficiency that is attained by few manu- 
facturers. 


HALSEY AUTOMOBILE CO. 


3908-18 Olive Street. 
Bell, Liadell 622 Kinloch, Delmar 2227 

























